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@ Wrought iron has definitely moved 
into another field of usefulness—pier 
protection. Engineers responsible for 
important projects in this field rec- 
ognize the many points in wrought 
iron’s favor. 

In long years of service, wrought 
iron has established its value as pro- 
tection against the corrosion of sea, 
harbor and river water. Also 
wrought iron protects 
concrete against 


the spalling caused by freezing and 
thawing. Furthermore, wrought iron 
withstands the mechanical damage 
caused by ice and debris. 

The application of an armor of 
wrought iron plates to that part of 
concrete bridge piers within the high- 
low water range is a splendid invest- 
ment that will free the piers from 

premature repairs. 

Let us tell you more about this 
application. Ask for“The Use 


pes 


of Wrought Iron in Bridge Construc- 
tion,” and in it you will find a section 
on pier protection. If beyond this you 
would like aid in working up estimates, 
fabrication details, or methods of at- 
tachment, our engineering facilities 
are at your disposal. 

Write our Engineering Service De- 
partment or our nearest Division Of- 
fice. A. M. Byers Company, Est. 1864. 
Pittsburgh, Boston, New York, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, St. Louis, Houston. 


See 


BYERS GENUINE WROUGHT IRON PRODUCTS 


eR eg : WELDING 


PLATES - SHEETS . 


FITTINGS od 
CULVERTS e 


RIVETS - 
FORGING BILLETS - 


SPECIAL BENDING 
STRUCTURALS - 


PIPE . oOo. oD TUBES 
BAR I|!RON 


Specify Byers Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe for corrosive services cnd Byers Steel Pipe for your other requirements 
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There are many places in the roundhouse, in 
the shop and on rolling stock where ordinary” 
ferrous materials are too expensive to use— 
corrosion causes too rapid deterioration and 
premature replacement. » » » Toncan Iron 
resists this rapid deterioration. It gives greatly 
prolonged life and saves you worry and 
money. » » » Use Toncan Iron for firebox 
plates, boiler tubes, syphons, smoke jacks, 
duct construction, steam lines, blow-off lines, 
refrigerator cars—wherever corrosion causes 


REPUBLIC 


STEEL 





GENERAL OFFICES: 


, Republic Steel 


COR PORATION 


CLEVELAND, 





frequent replacement of the ferrous bars, pipe, 
tubes, plates and sheets. » » » Toncan Iron is 
an alloy. Refined iron, copper and molyb- 
denum give it high corrosion-resistance, 
sustained strength and an unusually high 
resistance to vibration fatigue. Many roads 
recognize the savings that Toncan Iron is 
making—savings that you, too, will enjoy when 
this unusual alloy is permitted to fight your 
corrosion battles. » » » Additional informa- 
tion will be sent on request. Address Dept. RA. 
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In the bewildering complexity of American politi- 
cal and economic life, salvation from chaos rests heav- 
ily on that leaven in society composed of intelligent 
and disinterested men who first ascertain from the 
specialists in each field the facts about what is occur- 
ring, and then relate and interpret these independent 
facts into a synthetic whole. We refer to such men as 
President Butler of Columbia University, Dr. Harold 
G. Moulton of the Brookings Institution, Walter Lipp- 
mann, the newspaper commentator, President Frank of 
the University of Wisconsin, and others of similar 
breadth of interest. 

Such men inspire the confidence of lesser leaders of 
public and business life. To them must go in large 
measure the credit and responsibility for leadership of 
the forces working toward orderly and effective eco- 
nomic and political life in this country. The function 
of these men is one of grave importance. If they err 
in their facts, or if an emotional aberration leads them 
to interpret the facts through prejudice rather than 
cool reason, then honest and intelligent politico-eco- 
nomic opinion in the United States will, to the extent 
of their error, simply not exist. Light cannot proceed 
out of darkness, nor can a civilized and beneficent so- 
ciety be produced by rabble-rousers or cynical com- 
mercial pirates. If our respected and respectable in- 
tellectual leaders fail us, then error is irremediably 
loosed in the land. 


“Backward Railroads, Progressive 
Motor Makers,” Once More 


There is probably no more influential man among 

the leaders of constructively conservative thought than 

', Walter Lippmann, whose writings on economic and 
| \political matters are widely syndicated in daily news- 
“ papers. It is an occasion of imporiance, therefore, 
when he expresses opinions on a subject as important 

as national transportation policy which are based on 
erroneous presumptions of fact. This he did in a re- 
cert article in which he accused the railroads of fos- 
tering an effort by the government to raise the cost 

of ransportation. “The railroads as protected monopo- 
lies.” he said, “have been until very recently the most 
bac<ward of the transportation agencies, whereas the 
au' mobile industry, under competition and without 








Mr. Lippmann Comments 
On the Transportation Situation 


any government protection, is the most progressive, 
giving constantly improving service for less money.” 

These statements are absurd. Charles F. Kettering 
is the research and inventive genius of the automo- 
tive industry, and is president of the General Motors 
Research Corporation. In an address before the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce on May 27, Mr. Ket- 
tering said: “There has been a lot of criticism of the 
railroads, but there is one thing the critics have for- 
gotten, or perhaps never remembered, and that is that 
the railroads are not manufacturing organizations. 
They are operating organizations, and I believe they 
have done as excellently with their equipment as any 
other organization could have done. A great deal of 
discussion has been brought up about their not hav- 
ing a research and development organization. I think 
they have done as splendid research and development 
work in their particular line as anybody else.” 


Regulation of Motor Carriers 


The regulation of motor carriers, which Mr. Lipp- 
mann has in mind when he writes of raising trans- 
portation prices to a “monopoly level,’ has no such 
purpose. He believes apparently that motor carrier 
rates are to be “regulated” up to the level of railroad 
rates which, he seems to assume, are higher. But there 
is nothing in the motor carrier act to require truck and 
bus rates to be determined with reference to railroad 
rates or costs of operation. Neither is there anything 
in the law from which an assumption might fairly be 
drawn that an efficient carrier would be prevented 
from putting into effect rates as low as its operating 
costs would permit. Without regulation, interstate mo- 
tor carriers can, and in many cases do, operate with- 
out insurance, with overworked drivers and with un- 
safe equipment. The costs of these evasions are now 
borne by others than the users of highway transpor- 
tation. Regulation should end these evasions and 
might, to that extent, increase the price of highway 
transportation—but the social cost of providing it 
would not thereby be increased in the slightest, nor 
would regulation of such matters contribute toward 
raising motor carrier rates to a “monopoly level.” 

The regulation of motor carrier rates, in its initial 
stages at least, consists of nothing more “monopolis- 
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tic” than a requirement that motor carriers file their 
tariffs and thereafter adhere to them. The require- 
ment of certificates for new operations on the high- 
ways will tend to limit new entrants into the business, 
but it would be imaginative in the extreme to see “mo- 
nopoly” in the present number of motor carrier oper- 
ations, even if new undertakings were entirely pro- 
hibited. The accusation of “monopoly” in connection 
with motor carrier regulation, in sum, cannot be sub- 
stantiated, and, if Mr. Lippmann would take the trou- 
ble to inquire into the facts a little more deep'y, we 
are confident that he would withdraw, or greatly mol- 
lify, the allegation. 


Highway Transport Without the Highways 


In passing along uncritically the old canard about 
the “backward” railroads and the “progressive” auto- 
mobile industry which has given “constantly improving 
service for less money,” Mr. Lippmann’s search for 
facts has been even more superficial. Automotive trans- 
portation consists of two elements—the vehicle itself 
and the highway. This latter element, which Mr. 
Lippmann ignores in praising automotive transporta- 
tion, has been the principal factor in the “progress” 
which he acclaims—and not the improvement in the 
automotive vehicle, great though that has undoubtedly 
been. And the principal causal factor behind our colos- 
sal program of highway improvement has been the 
taxes and bond issues by which the public has paid 
for it. 

Does Mr. Lippmann doubt that, if the federal, state 
and local governments had been spending billions to 
extend railways and to replace expensively operated 
lines by routes of easy grade and curvature, the rail- 
way equipment manufacturers would also be vieing 
with each other to supply the enormous demand for 
railroad equipment which would follow such “cheap- 
ening’ and improvement and expansion? And out of 
such activity and expansion improved designs would 
naturally flow rapidly. In short, the progress which 
Mr. Lippmann sees in the automotive industry, while 
it has undoubtedly occurred, has arisen primarily from 
an enormous highway subsidy. The progress in the 
design and price of automotive vehicles is an effect 
rather than a primary cause of improved efficiency in 
highway transportation. And it is an effect which 
would be secured on the railroads, and probably any 
other industry for that matter, by an application of a 
similar policy of subsidization. 


Free Enterprise Impossible Without Self-Support 


Free competition, as Mr. Lippmann well knows, 
must be founded upon private initiative unaided, as 
well as uncontrolled, by the government or private 
monopolists’ management. A scrupulous commentator 
on transportation should not overlook the fact that, 
from this aspect, the railroads are much nearer tlie 
economic ideal than any of their rivals. The Railway 
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Age does not want to see “monopoly prices’ influenc- 
ing the division of traffic between railroads and high- 
ways any more than does Mr. Lippman. But in our 
belief in private enterprise we go even farther: Neither 
do we want to see the division of traffic influenced by 
subsidies or by the failure of one agency to carry in- 
surance or provide fair hours of labor or wages for 
its employees. 

Mr. Lippmann is on sounder ground when he criti- 
cizes the railways for monopolistic wage rates which 
have resulted in charges to the public higher than 
would otherwise have been necessary. But this mon- 
opoly has not been created by the railways. No doubt 
they should have resisted more strongly the pressure 
from labor leaders and politicians; but it is a fact, 
nevertheless, that the monopolistic wage on the rail- 
ways has been created principally by the effective pres- 
sure of labor leaders and politicians working together. 
Wage rates above the market price have meant rail- 
way rates above the market level and a consequent de- 
cline in patronage which has reduced railway employ- 
ment. The favored employees who are retained bene- 
fit, it is true, but the railroad workers as a whole lose 
by this policy. Transportation is no longer a monopoly, 
and the railroad part of it should no longer be regu- 
lated as such. (There is no indication that such regu- 
lation is even contemplated for highway transporta- 
tion.) Since the industry is no longer a monopoly, it 
should tolerate monopoly policies, including those of 
labor, no more than it is compelled to do by law and by 
the wise gentlemen of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission who believe they know so much more abcut 
what is good for the railways than the managements 


do. 


Obstacles to Free Enterprise in Transportation 


Free enterprise in the transportation industry is 
entirely compatible with the regulation of motor car- 
riers, which Mr. Lippmann deplores. But it is not 
compatible with subsidized highways and waterways, 
which he neglects to mention. It is not compatible 
with monopoly wages for railway labor, nor rate regu- 
lation such as the long-and-short-haul clause which 
discriminates against the railroads in favor of their 
rivals, nor social security legislation and _ politically 
forced “agreements” which provide more costly pro- 
tection for railway employees than that enjoyed by 
other transport workers. 

The transportation situation is certainly important 
enough to warrant the attention of such moulders of 
public opinion as Mr. Lippmann. But discussing it 
is not a task to be entered upon lightly. Its complexi- 
ties are a veritable jungle, and clear vision is further 
obscured by an immense fog of propaganda, emitted by 
a multitude of special interests. So the critical and 
disinterested cbserver, whatever his talent and zeal, 
will find that of these qualities the best will be none 
too good if he is to succeed in bringing to light ob- 
jective truth as a basis for sound public policy. 
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Five-Months Equipment 
Orders Above 1935 Totals 


Orders for 9,677 freight cars reportec in May issues 
of Railway Age brought the total domestic orders for 
the first five months of 1936 to 22,240, or 3,541 cars 
in excess of the 18,699 ordered for domestic service 
in the United States during the entire 12 months of 
1935. 

Thus the current year’s commitments for all three 
classes of rolling stock are now above those for the 
entire year 1935, since, as pointed out in the Railway 
Age of May 9, the 1936 locomotive and passenger-train 
car orders had previously exceeded last year’s 12- 
month totals. Also, 1936 rail orders continue their 
approach to 1935’s 12-month figure, being already 
about 92 per cent of that total. 

In addition to being approximately 17 per cent in 
excess of last year’s 12-months figure, as indicated 
above, the 1936 total of freight cars ordered to date 
is more than 15 times the 1,432 cars involved in or- 
ders reported during the comparable five months of 
1935. Furthermore there were outstanding on June 
1 inquiries for 4,575 freight cars, which, when con- 
verted into orders, will bring this year’s total also above 
that for the entire year 1934, thereby making 1936's 
volume of business in this category greater than that 
for the entire 12 months of any year since 1930. Also, 
as pointed out in previous discussions, there has been 
a 1936 export order for 400 box cars, as compared 
with only 110 freight cars ordered here for export 
throughout last year. 

During May orders for 10 locomotives—all steam— 
were placed. This brought the 1936 total to date to 
98, including 86 steam locomotives, but excluding 
power units for four streamlined trains. During the 
entire 12 months of 1935 a total of 83 locomotives was 
ordered; included were orders for 28 steam locomo- 
tives, or less than one-third the number of this type 
ordered thus far in 1936. During the first five months 
of 1935 orders for only 13 locomotives—9 steam and 
4 of other types—were reported. At the close of last 
month inquiries for 21 steam locomotives were out- 
standing. 

The situation with respect to 1936 passenger-train 
car orders remains the same as last month, no addi- 
tional orders having been reported in May. At the 
close of April, however, 1936 orders had been re- 
ported for a total of 87 passenger-train cars, as com- 
pared with the 63 ordered during 1935’s entire 12 
months. In addition there are the 1936 orders for 
five streamlined trains, as compared with three such 
trains ordered in 1935, and there were outstanding on 
May 31 inquiries for 29 passenger-train cars. 

Rail orders reported during May totaled 7,360 tons, 
bringing the 1936 five-month total to 457,485 tons as 


compared with the 495,300 tons placed throughout last 
year. 
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More Activity in 
Maintenance of Way 


Much emphasis is being placed, and properly so, on 
the increasing orders for cars and locomotives as an 
evidence of the recovery that is taking place in railway 
earnings and in railway purchases. 

Although less publicized, evidences of increased ac- 
tivity are equally pronounced in the field of roadway 
betterment and maintenance. Here the most readily 
available index is rail purchases. Because of the fact 
that much rail is laid during the late winter, a season’s 
rail purchases normally begin in October. Since 
October 1, 1935, the railways have already ordered 
658,000 tons of rails, as compared with only 262,000 in 
the comparable period a year ago. With these orders 
go corresponding purchases of such accessories as rail 
joints, tie plates, rail anchors, bolts, spikes, etc. Fur- 
thermore, increased purchases of rail are almost in- 
variably accompanied by larger expenditures for the 
wide variety of other activities that go to make up 
a maintenance program. 

Especially active this season has been the purchase 
of work equipment. For six years the roads have been 
carrying on with the equipment which they possessed 
in 1929, using it until it wore out, but failing to re- 
place it. This year’s programs are bringing the roads 
back in the market for rail laying machines, adzing 
machines and a wide variety of other types of work 
equipment. 

The rising trend of maintenance of way activities is 
shown also by the total expenditures for maintenance 
of way and structures. During the first four months 
of this year, expenditures exceeded those of 1933 by 
more than 40 per cent and those of a year ago by more 
thar 15 per cent, and the ratio of increase is growing 
as the year develops. The increases in individual 
months over the corresponding months of last year 
have ranged from 10 per cent in January to 17 per 
cent in April. 

While this increase in the outlay for the upkeep of 
the fixed properties is primarily a result of the upturn 
of railway earnings, it is a reflection also of a growing 
realization of the extent of the deferred maintenance, 
especially the accrued renewal requirements. State- 
ments in justification of a low level of expenditures for 
maintenance on the ground that the physical condition 
of the properties is adequate for the volume of traffic 
handled, are far less common today than they were a 
year or two ago. Maintenance officers are realizing 
with increasing unanimity that the demands are just 
as urgent for track materials, tools and work equip- 
ment as for rolling stock. Furthermore, with the in- 
creasing trend towards higher speeds for passenger 
and freight trains alike, railway managements are recog- 
nizing that these higher speeds can be maintained only 
to the extent that maintenance keeps pace with the in- 
creasing demands made upon the track. 
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Impact on Bridges — 
Ain Achievement in Research 


Removal of uncertainties permits of closer computations in the rating of old 


spans and will save many an old structure slated for removal 


iron and steel bridges, adopted at the recent con- 
vention* of the American Railway Engineering 
Association, will show that many bridges are capable of 
carrying heavier loads than were permitted under the 
earlier rules for rating bridges. It was shown in the 
discussion of this report that the economies thus to be 
realized must be ascribed to the inclusion in these new 
rules of a much more accurate method of determining 
the impact resulting from the movement of locomotives 
and cars over a structure, Uut little was said to bring 
out the epoch-making nature of this innovation or to 
convey a real conception of the background of painstak- 
ing research that made it possible. : 
These rules for rating old bridges set forth the pro- 
cedure to be followed in determining whether an old 
structure is of adequate strength to carry the locomotives 
and cars that it is desired to move over it. And among 
the various provisions of these rules none is of greater 
importance than those concerning the determination of 
impact, because the magnitude of the impact effect of 
moving equipment has long been the chief factor of 
uncertainty confronting the investigator. 


A PPLICATION of the rules for rating existing 


The Oscillation of Bridge Spans 


The effect of impact on a bridge span is the conse- 
quence of harmonic vibrations set up by the sudden ap- 
plication of live loads, causing 
the span to vibrate in a ver- 
tical plane, like the strings of 
a musical instrument. Such 
vibrations may be ampiified to 
a dangerous extent when sub- 
jected to repeated impulses 
that synchronize with the per- 
iod of vibration of the span. 
The knowledge of this phe- 
nomenon is of long standing— 
for centuries it has been cus- 
tomary to require troops to 
break step when crossing 
bridges. 

However, it was not until 
the advent of the steam loco- 
motive that the problem of im- 
pact on bridges became a 
major factor in the design of 
new bridges or in the investi- 
gation of old ones. This is 
owing to the necessity for pro- 
viding some means for balanc- 
ing the reciprocating parts, 
namely, the pistons, piston 
rods, cross-heads and some 
portion of the weight of the 
main rods. The only practical 





*Railway Age of March 14, page 459. 





Taking Deflectometer Readings on a Deck Girder Span 


means ever discovered for doing this in a two-cylinder 
locomotive is to apply additional weight to the counter- 
weights provided on the drive wheels to offset the ec- 
centric loads of the rotating side rods, crank pins and 
the rotating part of the main rods. As any weight so 
applied interferes with the balancing of the rotating parts, 
it has been designated as the “overbalance”’ and it is this 
portion of the counterweights that delivers a hammer 
blow to the track. This hammer blow increases in mag- 
nitude in proportion to the square of the speed at which 
the drivers revolve. However, as some counterbalancing 
of the reciprocating parts is necessary to preclude exces- 
sive nosing action of the locomotive, the designer is con- 
fronted with two conflicting requirements, so that the 
only answer has been a compromise—to avoid exces- 
sive overbalance of the revolving parts, only a portion 
of the weight of its reciprocating parts is counterbalanced 
—the proportion ranging from one-fourth to two-thirds, 
although one-half is the commonly used figure. 


Better Design of Locomotives 


However, in spite of these efforts to reduce the over- 
balance, it is of such magnitude as to comprise a for- 
midable factor in the stresses to which tracks as well as 
bridges are subjected. The amount of impact is directly 
proportional to the amount of overbalance. A more 
recent approach to the problem is to decrease the weight 
of the reciprocating parts by 
the use of high-strength alloy 
steels, a measure of the oppor- 
tunity in this field being af- 
forded by the results obtained 
in the Hiawatha locomotives of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific, in which the 
weights of the reciprocating 
parts have been limited to 
go of the weight of the loco- 
motive, compared with values 
ranging from %44¢ to %1;5 in 
some 300 locomotives that 
came under observation in a 
recent series of impact tests. 

There are also other sources 
of impact, such as track irreg- 
ularities, rolling or swaying of 
cars and locomotives and ver- 
tical oscillations of the sprung 
weight of the equipment. All 
of these were early recognized 
as having an influence on the 
design of bridges, with the re- 
sult -that impact allowances, 
either in the form of lower live- 
load stresses or in the apoli- 
cation of an impact factor to 
the live load, were introduced 
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Craw! deflection 





Trips time 4.932 seconds 
Trips distance 224 feet 
Speed M.P.H. 30.966 
Speed R.PS. 2.516 
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Deflections and Oscillations of a 224-ft. Through Truss Span 


The impact effect of the hammer blow is represented by the vertical distance between the dotted line through the tips of the oscillations and the 


crawl deflection line. 


from the very beginning of rational bridge design prac- 
tice. But all this was little more than pure guesswork— 
there were no scientific experimental data on which 
to found reliable conclusions. In these circumstances, 
the impact allowances had to be liberal, and, as is 
now known, they were generally in excess of actual 
requirements. 


Early Investigations 


The earliest recorded effort, in this country, to con- 
duct an analytical and experimental study of the effect 
of locomotive hammer blows on railroad bridges was 
made by Professor S. W. Robinson, who conducted some 
tests on the oscillation of bridge spans and recorded his 
conclusions in a report to the Railroad and Telegraph 
Commissioner of Ohio in 1885. He offered formulas for 
computing the vibration frequency of spans and called 
attention to the amplification of the oscillations that is 
possible when the speed of the locomotives is such that 
the hammer blows are applied in synchronism with the 
vibrations of the span. 

Other investigations were carried on subsequently in 
England, France and Austria, and in 1899 Professor F. E. 
Turneaure, later dean of the College of Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, conducted tests on a number of rail- 
road bridges in which he recorded the vibrations produced 
by trains moving at various speeds. It was because of this 
pioneer work that he was selected to conduct a much more 
extensive study for the American Railway Engineering and 
Maintenance of Way Association (now A.R.E.A.), that 
formed the basis for a report in the proceedings of that 
association for 1911 and which resulted in the adoption 
of a revised formula for impact in the specifications for 
steel railway bridges. This new 


forming the basis for the development of the impact 
formula adopted. 


The British Investigation 


This report excited world-wide interest and stimulated 
the pursuit of similar investigations in India and subse- 
quently in England, where comprehensive research was 
conducted by the Committee on Bridge Stresses of the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. This 
last named study enjoyed the benefit of the work on the 
theory of vibrations in structures carried on by Pro- 
fessor C. E. Inglis of Cambridge University and studies 
along similar lines conducted independently by Profes- 
sor S. Timoshenko of the University of Michigan, with 
the result that it was fruitful of the first theoretical analy- 
sis of the effect of all the forces acting on a bridge. 

Important among the results of this study, which was 
completed in 1927, was the determination of the magni- 
tude of the “damping” effects, which may be described 
as the resistance offered by the span to the forces that 
are causing it to oscillate and which bring it to rest 
after these disturbing influences have abated. Damping 
is recognized as originating from two principal sources, 
elastic friction of the material in the span and the fric- 
tional resistance of the end bearings which prevents the 
free movement of the expansion end of the span. There 
is still another important damping influence in the springs 
of the locomotives and cars, owing to the fact that the 
springs come into action under some conditions of span 
oscillation. As this damping effect is obviously an im- 
portant factor in any exact determination of impact, this 
development marked a step forward in the investigation. 

The report of the Committee on Bridge Stresses was 

studied carefully in this country, 





formula gave appreciably lower 
values for impact for spans 
greater than 100 ft. than those 
given by the older formula, and 
thus made it possible to effect 
appreciable economies in bridge 
design. 

Dean Turneaure’s report in- 
cluded a presentation of the 
mathematical principles involved 
in the relation of pulsating loads 
to the span oscillations, but this 
Was not carried to the point of 
developing a practical applica- 
tion of these principles to actual 
problems of design or the inves- 
tigation of old bridges. As a 
consequence, the use of the test 
data was confined to the plotting 
of an “envelope” curve on a 
chart of the observed impact 
percentages, this curve then 





The work done by the railways to de- 
termine the impact of moving locomotives 
and cars on bridges is one of several an- 
swers that can be given to those who 
criticize the carriers for neglecting re- 
search. While the present knowledge of 
impact is the result of world-wide in- 
vestigations, the fact remains that Dean 
Turneaure’s epoch-making studies for the 
A.R.E.A. a generation ago stimulated in- 
vestigations by others and, that American 
railways are particularly indebted for the 
investigations conducted by J. B. Hunley 
for the Big Four, and for the monograph 
in which he presents a review of the cur- 
rent knowledge of this involved subject. 


but it soon became apparent that 
the practical recommendations 
arrived at for English bridges 
were not directly applicable in 
American practice because of 
the marked differences between 
American and English bridges 
and rolling stock. On the other 
hand, it was realized that the re- 
port pointed the way to a more 
thorough-going investigation of 
the behavior of bridges under 
moving loads than had been un- 
dertaken previously. 
Fortunately, the opportunity 
for such an investigation of 
bridges in this country soon pre- 
sented itself. The Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
was confronted with a perplex- 
ing problem with respect to cer- 








tain bridges that were appar- 
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ently in good physical condition, but which, when rated 
in accordance with generally accepted rules, imposed 
serious restrictions on their use, either by prohibiting the 
movement of certain locomotives over them or by the 
imposition of slow orders. It was on this account that 
J. B. Hunley, engineer of bridges and structures, pro- 
posed the conduct of a series of tests, with the thought 
that the application of the principles enunciated in the 
British report might disclose lower actual impacts than 
those provided for in the prevailing rules. Authority for 
these tests was granted and when the ensuing investiga- 
tion of 15 bridges clearly demonstrated that most of these 
structures could be subjected to a desired increase in 
loading without speed restrictions, he was authorized 
to undertake a more comprehensive study that eventually 
embraced 39 steel bridge spans and the taking of data on 
about 2,100 train movements. 

The results of this expanded investigation, together 
with Mr. Hunley’s painstaking study of the underlying 
theory, convinced him that current assumptions as to 
the impact imposed by trains on most bridge spans gave 
excessively high values. Accordingly, he brought his 
conclusions to the attention of the Committee on Iron 
and Steel Structures of the American Railway Engineer- 
ing Association which was then engaged in a complete 
revision of the association’s specifications for the desig 
of steel railway bridges. Acceptance by the committee of 
his findings resulted in a new formula for computing 
impact that gave lower values for spans of 30 ft. or 
more, than those given by the formula adopted after the 
Turneaure investigation, the average reduction being 
about 25 per cent. It is probably not fair to ascribe this 
reduction entirely to the advanced knowledge of impact 
phenomena ; part of it must be credited to reduced im- 
pact effects resulting from improved counterbalancing 
practice. However, it is only because of the Big Four 
investigation that the effects of such improvements could 
be realized. 

Another practical result of the investigation was the 
procedure for the determination of impact embodied in 
the rules for rating old bridges cited in the first para- 
graph of this article. The determination of the impact 
to be added to the live loads is of far greater importance 
in the investigation of an old bridge than when design- 
ing a new one. In the latter case, liberal allowance is 
made for future changes in the character of the live 
loads, for loss of metal by corrosion during the life of the 
structure and other factors that cannot be anticipated 
when a new bridge is built; therefore minor variations 
in the impact allowance do not seriously affect the result- 
ing design. 

This is not true in determining the maximum load 
that can be carried with safety by an old bridge. In this 
case the criteria are the maximum safe stresses to which 
the material of which it is constructed can be subjected 
and, as nearly as possible, the forces imposed by the 
actual loads to be applied. To do otherwise would in- 
volve needless expenditures for replacements or the im- 
position of unwarranted slow orders. 

The new rules for rating old bridges embody a pro- 
cedure for the determination of impact that had not 
previously been developed for routine application, namely, 
a method for determining the maximum impact that will 
result from the hammer blow applied by a particular 
locomotive moving at any speed over a particular span. 
The basis for this procedure, as well as a presentation 
of the theory and mathematics involved, and an account 
of the field investigation on which they are founded, are 
set forth in a 200-page monograph by Mr. Hunley, pub- 
lished by the American Railway Engineering Associa- 
tion as Bulletin 380, October, 1935, from which much 
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of the material in this article was taken. The theory 
involved is one that does not lend itself to brief treat- 
ment, but a statement of a few salient facts is merited. 

The frequency of the natural vibrations of a uniformly 
loaded simple. span is expressed by the formula 


V 12.4 

bh seine 

d 
in which n is the number of vibrations per second and 
d is the total deflection at mid span in inches. From this 
it is seen that a short span will have a higher frequency 
than a long span. Similarly, the frequency of a deep 
stiff span will be higher than that of a shallow, flexible 
one and it will be higher in a lightly loaded span than 
in a heavily loaded one. 

Because of the !atter fact the frequency of a span 
changes as a train moves oto it; for example, the fre- 
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How Research Has ‘Influenced Impact Requirements of Specifications 


Dotted line represents graph of Schneider formula adopted by A.R.E.A. 

in 1905, dot-and-dash line represents formula adopted in 1917, and full 

line indicates approximate values of requirements of 1935 specifications. 

Portion of this line extending above 100 per cent applies only in the 
investigation of old structures 


quency of a given 40-ft. girder span supporting a loco- 
motive was found to be about 4 oscillations per second, 
compared with about 13 oscillations per second for the 
span when not loaded. A 148-ft. through truss span had 
a frequency under load, of 2.9, compared with a fre- 
quency without load of 4.87. 


Some General Observations 


Taking simple railroad bridge spans as a whole, the 
natural unloaded frequency varies from 20 or more oscil- 
lations per second for a 30-ft. span, to about 2 per second 
for spans of 500 ft. or longer. This range of frequencies 
has an important bearing on the magnitude of the im- 
pact resulting from the movement of a locomotive over 
a span, since the impact effects of the hammer blows 
vary with the square of the speed and they are magnified 
when delivered in synchronism with the loaded or partly 
loaded frequency of the span. 

Owing to practical limits on piston speeds, the speed 
of a steam locomotive does not ordinarily exceed seven 
driver revolutions per second. Consequently, magnifica- 
tion due to synchronism is possible only for frequencies 
of about seven per second or less. For this reason the 
impact resulting from the hammer blow of locomotives 
on spans less than about 30 ft., is confined to that result- 
ing from the centrifugal force of the overbalance with- 
out any magnification. For such spans the percentage 
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of impact is equal to the square of the revolutions of 
the drivers per second, times the ratio of the deflection 
resulting from the centrifugal force of the overbalance 
at one revolution per second to the deflection due to the 
static live load. In other words, the formula is 
Dh N2 
Impact = 


For spans longer than about 30 ft. synchronism is 
possible and the mathematics involved are far too com- 
plex for demonstration here. However, an idea of the 
procedure is afforded by the following formula: 

Dh N? 
Impact = ———— 

D 2 pn 
It will be observed that this is the same formula as the 
one given above, with the addition of the expression 
(2 pn) in the denominator. This is known as the damp- 
ing factor and is a function of the resistance imposed 
by the span to the forces tending to make it oscillate, 





while expresses the degree of magnification of the 
2 pn 
hammer blow effect. 

This is the formula for the maximum impact to be 
expected on a span resulting from the hammer blow of 
a locomotive at synchronous speed. However, it applies 
only when the vibrations are neither large enough nor 
rapid enough to overcome the friction of the locomotive 
springs; that is, when the weight of the entire locomo- 
tive oscillates with the span. This condition ordinarily 
obtains for many spans, but the effect of spring action 
must be taken into account in spans from 30 to 175 ft. 
in length. This involves mathematical complexities that 
cannot be entered into here, as is the case, also, with 
the procedure to be followed in determining impact at 
speeds other than those producing synchronism. How- 
ever, the processes involved lend themselves readily to 
practical application by anyone qualified to deal with the 
mathematics of structural design. 

This exposition of the theory of impact resulting from 
the effect of the overbalance of locomotive drivers, rep- 
resents but a bare outline of the principles involved. 
However, it should serve to demonstrate that the mag- 
nitude of the impact is influenced by such variables as 
the intensity of loading, the length, stiffness and weight 
of the span and the counterbalance characteristics of the 
particular locomotive. From this it follows that general- 
ization in the estimating of impact without regard to the 
characteristics of the particular locomotive or span in- 
volves the selection of maximum observed values, which 
in some cases may be appreciably higher than those that 
would be ascertained if the more exact method were ap- 
plied to the particular span for a particular locomotive. 


Conclusions 


_ Following is a summary of the conclusions set forth 
in Mr. Hunley’s monograph: 

The tests carried out by the Big Four embraced a 
sufficient variety of structures to insure that the conclu- 
sions reached may be applied with confidence to simple 
steel bridge spans of all ordinary lengths. Further in- 
vestigations could be conducted with profit to determine 
the extent to which the impact is reduced on ballast 
floors as compared with open-deck floors. The same 
comment applies also to similar investigations on rein- 
forced concrete spans. In addition, there is a need for 
the investigation of the impact effect of low joints and 
other irregularities in track, particularly on short spans, 
the lurching of cars, and tests that would throw further 
light on the effect of the friction of locomotive springs 
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in contributing to the damping of span oscillations, as 
well as means of improving the counterbalancing of loco- 
motives with a view to decreasing the impact on tracks 
as well as bridges. 

The American Railway Engineering Association has 
provided for a continuation of the study of impact on 
bridges by a Special Committee on Impact, of which 
O. F. Dalstrom, engineer of bridges of the Chicago & 
North Western, is chairman, and which, in addition to 
Mr. Hunley and Dean Turneaure, includes other mem- 
bers of the association who have had an active part in 
the interpretation of the tests conducted on the Big Four, 
as well as members of the engineering faculties of the 
Universities of Wisconsin and Illinois. A small appro- 
priation has been made available for the initial work of 
this committee by the Association of American Railroads. 


Freight Car Loading 


EVENUE freight car loading for the week ended 
e May 23 totaled 683,406 cars, an increase of 1,959 

cars over the total for the week before and an in- 
crease of 85,010 cars, or 14.2 per cent, as compared with 
the total for the corresponding week of last year. All 
commodity classifications except coal and_ livestock 
showed increases as compared with last year and all ex- 
cept merchandise, coal, and livestock showed increases 
over the preceding week’s figures. The summary, as 
compiled by the Car Service Division of the Association 
of American Railroads, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, May 23 


Districts 1936 1935 1934 
RNID, it scarey widest. cin llawx archer siatktaia pao 152.118 143,161 144,329 
Be et aan 137,608 120,522 127,098 
| ESSERE SESE OAE Geir secrets ne ae 46,484 40,627 43,031 
ON rs SoS SS ai acid arcane nie ats oa 94,207 83,156 87,285 
IE isin’ psa 6 coarse judas aS 106,435 85.023 90,123 
ee er a ean ae 93,961 80,065 86,537 
NII Fo oi ice rs a ee sicniewes 52,593 45,842 47,587 


Ee ee re 252,989 





210,930 224,247 


6 ee 683,406 598,396 625,990 


Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products.............. 31,365 25,812 28,253 
Live ONIN eo oie ipiarenSatetetorate'sic.46o0 4S wsmine 11,153 11,341 16,313 
Coal Sioneeioe Shesini sUanRTa Seis X-ereratelnte liars venir ae 106,139 112,742 110,057 
IES. ash Ex cacai ascents nance dsssb demas mg 9 os) hhc oan 8,191 6,014 6,974 
POU TRIN isis oie sees eaeiearacegiorere 33,414 24,081 26,011 
NEM atetche cote areh oi or axech aud. avoraieatOare-aldyiak 46,729 31,284 29,826 


Mertheniine G01. ..........--..00... 162,096 157.234 164,169 








= .................. 284.319  220'888 244/387 
OI on oo oka jee ods nccucaas 683,406 598,396 625,990 
RRR en piGenis pie aeibateds 681,447 582950 612,331 
ag, anne enae Sopebe tbials 668,935 575,020 602,798 
OE Rieke teiyel teapatniecesei 671.154 568,927 605.246 
SOE 5... co 666,181 558,936 609704 

Cumulative Total, 21 Weeks......... 13,156,999 12,132,312 12,351,993 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended May 23 
totaled 44,004, as against 44,923 cars for the previous 
week and 41,065 cars for the twenty-first week in 1935, 
according to the summary statement of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 


Cars Rec’d from 
= Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 

ee Sones Shia s Satins His Sie cen ka 44,004 24,352 

PN I heh cia causa otasahaveiendisiersloia Ge aie sre 44,928 24,551 

soos Cscsoore sin eloneraidy Sale ordiere oy 45,141 25,063 

Meh iced idawdedatieu c: . 41,065 21,238 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 

Ee assess pip wc wasn Bis ie sees 901,934 497,573 

Nao. | nce oveSrdioreraere aiwgiwre ain oyers 891,577 475,635 


NN a PIs isi ep cipal relouneiary isin Sates ae 871,704 494,326 


Power Plant 


The steam locomotive considered as a traveling power plant and 
compared with a stationary plant of similar capacity 
By A. Lipetz, 


Chief Consulting Engineer, American Locomotive Company 


VEHICLE containing a power plant and wheels 
A which can be made to rotate while rolling on rails 

and thus propel the vehicle itself and cars at- 
tached to it, in short, a self-propelled power plant on 
wheels, is called a locomotive. The definition given 
includes the steam locomotive, both of the reciprocating 
engine and turbine type, and the Diesel locomotive, of 
the Diesel-electric or any other type, but excludes the 
electric locomotive, because the latter does not carry 
the power plant. Therefore, by some authors, mainly 
German, the electric locomotive is not considered to be 
a locomotive at all and is called the “electromotive.” 


Peculiarities of the Steam Locomotive 


It is not necessary to refer to elaborate statistical 
data to prove that the bulk of railroad traffic is handled 
by steam locomotives. The main reason is that as exist- 
ing steam locomotives have been built to last a long 
time, sav 15 to 25 years and are now with us, it is 
natural for them to be still doing useful work. Fifty 
thousand steam locomotives can not be put on idle 
tracks or scrapped even if better machines were de- 
veloped. Nevertheless, we should not overlook the 
fact that when new railroad motive power is ordered, 
small as it sometimes may be more steam locomotives 
are being built than any other kind. During the six 
years of depression 1930-1935, 1,149 locomotives were 
built in this country, of which 979 were for use in the 
United States. This number is divided among various 
kinds of power in the following way: 








Type Number Per cent 
EE ag ca wu whee l.aWe-oceeeewRaereh eases 623 63.7 
PE cus tuned head neGekesce acne henkinea 252 25.8 
Re rr ern 104 10.5 

IIE + wile asic de Secmona ei ace cascada Sasiw 979 100.0 


The electric locomotives includes 150 for the out- 
standing electrification of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
which may have been somewhat prompted by the spirit 
of the public work projects of late years. It is in- 
teresting to note that as soon as business showed signs 
of improvement, steam locomotives again became a 
large part in the allotted orders. During the first two 
months of 1936 American locomotive builders received 
orders for 42 steam locomotives; no electric locomo- 
tives were ordered, and an order for one Diesel-electric 
was placed. Steam locomotive builders are now busier 
than at any time since 1931, and new locomotive types 
are being evolved. 


Longevity 


There are several remarkable things about the steam 
locomotive. One is its longevity; it is over 100 years 
old and is still going strong. Few machines can boast 
such a span of life. The Watt steam engine has been 
superseded by the steam turbine and the modern steam 
boiler bears little resemblance to the primitive boiler 
of a hundred years ago. But the modern locomotive 





* Abstract of a paper before the Metropolitan Power Plants Committee 
New York, March 12, 1936. 
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on Wheels’ 


embodies the same principles that spelled success for 
the Stephenson “Rocket” at the Rainhill trials of 1829. 
It is true that the locomotive has gone through a long 
period of evolution and has acquired many improve- 
ments and refinements, but substantially it still has the 
rectangular double-walled firebox and the fire-tube boiler 
of the Seguin-Booth design, simple-expansion cylinders, 
mostly two per one rigid frame (one cylinder on each 
side as in the “Rocket’’) ; an induced draft appliance 
for the boiler, operated by exhaust steam from the 
cylinders as developed by Trevithick and employed by 
Stephenson; a direct connection between the cylinder 
pistons and the wheels journaled in the engine frame; 
and smooth tires on wheels for direct adhesion to rails 
by friction, following the principle demonstrated by 
Hedley in 1814. 


Simplicity and Economy 


The second remarkable feature of the present-day 
locomotive is its simplicity and adherence to its original 
design, which, I dare say, came out of Stephenson’s 
hands in a classical and perfect form, something like a 
Beethoven symphony. Hundreds of attempts were made 
during the past century to improve upon Stephenson’s 
design (some in recent times), but most of the improve- 
ments did not survive a trial even in a single model 
and copies were never built; only some of the novelties 
could stand the test of time, usually a very short time, 
after which they were abandoned. Their ephemeral 
success was sometimes due to local, political, national 
and othe: ‘rrevelant causes, but in 106 years the loco- 
motive invariably has reverted to its simple Stephenson- 
ian shape. The only essential change made in the loco- 
motive was the addition of the superheater, now uni- 
versally accepted. 

To comprehend the genius of George Stephenson, it 
suffices to say that his illustrious predecessor, James 
Watt, could not see a steam engine without a low pres- 
sure boiler and a condenser, and as he did not visualize 
a steani carriage thus equipped, he did not believe in 
the possibilities of steam traction on rails. He militated 
strongly against the high pressure of 50 lb. per sq. in. 
which he considered dangerous; that pressure was later 
used in the Stephenson locomotives. In one of his 
earlier years, 1784, Watt took out a patent for a loco- 
motive with a complicated drive which consisted of a 
sun-and-planet wheel transmission and two sets of gears, 
different in their proportions. He provided the two 
gears in order to adapt the power of the locomotive to 
the variable resistance of the road. Thus, even Watt 
did not have a clear picture of the power resulting 
from the expansive properties of steam, of which 
Stephenson was cognizant, as evidenced by the locomo- 
tives with direct drive which he built even prior to the 
“Rocket.” 

The third remarkable thing about the steam locomo- 
tive is the economy of its operation in spite of the 
alleged low overall efficiency. People familiar with 
thermodynamics and efficiencies of prime movers and 
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heat engines, especially promoters of wild schemes, 
usually harp on the low efficiency of the steam loco- 
motive. True, the efficiency, thermodynamically speak- 
ing, 1.e., measured by the ratio of the B.t.u. of useful 
work at the drawbar of the tender to the B.t.u. in the 
fuel burned in the firebox, is low. In a switching loco- 
motive with large stand-by losses it may be as low as 
3 to 4 per cent; in a road locomotive the overall effi- 
ciency is 6 to 7 per cent; under favorable conditions— 
on a test bed it may go to 8 per cent, and with ex- 
ceptionally good designs even to 8% per cent. How- 
ever, much as the efficiency figure is important, it tells 
only part of the story. The whole story must include 
the economic utilization of the locomotive as a whole. 
In the economics of locomotive operation the fuel cost 
is only one item of several equally important. Other 
items are: cost of maintenance, lubrication, handling in 
engine houses, crew wages, etc. But most important 
are: (1) reliability, and (2) availability. 


Reliability and Availability 


Reliability means that a locomotive should not get 
unduly out of order while pulling trains. A failure on 
the road, causing delay of trains, and disorganization of 
traffic, costs much more than ordinary economy in the 
operation of dozens of locomotives can amount to. 
Therefore, if an economical turbine or Diesel locomo- 
tive should have complicated accessories which are 
likely to get out of order, causing failure on the road, 
it will not be acceptable. 

Availability means that a locomotive should be avail- 
able as much as possible when required to do useful 
work. It is measured by the ratio of the average num- 
ber of hours when the locomotive is able to perform 
work, to the number of hours of offered work. Avail- 
ability is closely related to simplicity regarding mainte- 
nance. If a complicated although perhaps an ingenious 
and economical machine, needs frequent atteation, fuel- 
ing, cleaning, replacement of parts that requires much 
time, and so on, the availability is low. ‘furbine loco- 
motives, especially those with condens:rs, have low 
availability and, therefore, are not prz.ctical although 
they are twice as economical as reciprocating steam 
locomotives. Road Diesel locomotives have not shown 
great availability thus far and, therefore, are still in 
the experimental stage. On the oti r hand, switching 
Diesel locomotives have an availatility close to 100 
per cent and, therefore, in ‘switching; service the Diesel 
locomotive has established itself as a useful motive 
power unit. 

Closely related to simplicity regarding maintenance 
is simplicity of operation. This implies that the loco- 
motive should not have too many handles, valves, gages. 
and other parts that require the driver’s attention and 
tax. his skill beyond what an ordinary engine driver is 
expected to do. Being intensely occupied with watching 
signals, listening attentively for any suspicious sound in 
the behavior of the locomotive in the midst of the noise 
and clatter of a rolling and roaring engine, the crew 
has no physical possibility of attending to extra duties 
except the most elementary and customary ones. If 
there is an additional unusual handle or valve, the 
driver is unable to attend to it, no matter how important 
it should be for the proper operation of the locomotive. 
If it is important it should be made automatic, provided 
the automatic action can be made reliable in the fore- 
going meaning of the word. 

“he fourth remarkable peculiarity of the steam loco- 
me‘ive is compactness of design, as exemplified by the 
po er by any unit of reference: per cubic foot of 
occipied space, per pound of weight of the installation, 
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per square foot of area of support, per dollar of invest- 
ment, etc. Accurate comparable figures are not always 
available. Recently in “Power” I came across a tabu- 
lation of new steam plants placed in operation in this 
country in 1935. 

It contains 11 utility, 9 municipal, 77 industrial 
plants, and 10 plants in institutions—a total of 107 
steam plants. Only four plants have a boiler pressure 
of over 1,000 lb. per sq. in.; 44 plants have boilers 
carrying pressures between 300 and 1,000 lb., 15 plants 
between 200 and 300 lb. per sq. in., and 34 plants, or 
about one-third of the total, below 200 lb., a pressure 
which in modern locomotive practice has already been 
discontinued. The tabulation is quite incomplete, but 
here are several figures taken at random for boilers 
with pressures between 250 and 300 lb. per sq. in., 
which is the pressure usually carried in newly built 
locomotives. 


Pressure, Capacity Heating Economizer Air pre- Furnace 
Location Ib. per of boiler, surface, heating sur- heater, volume, 
of plant sq. in. lb. per hr. sq. ft. face, sq. ft. sq. ft cu. ft. 
Whippany Paper 
peer Ce. 4.5 250 66,000 7,500 4,200 a0 3,000 
South Pittsburg 
Water Works .. 300 40,000 3,894 ates are 1,549 


In the first case the evaporation per sq. ft. of heating 
surface is 8.8 lb. per hr., in the second 10.3 lb. per sq. 
ft. per hr. In locomotives, evaporation per sq. ft. of 
heating surface varies from 12.6 to 14.2 lb. per hr. 
or about 35 to 45 per cent more. Per cu. ft. of furnace 
it is respectively 22.0 and 25.8 Ib. Per cu. ft. of loco- 
motive firebox volume evaporation varies from 70 to 120 
Ib. per hr., or about 220 to 360 per cent more. 

Slightly more complete figures can be found on the 
Hell Gate steam plant, which carries 400 lb. per sq. in. 
and consists of two units. Each unit has a capacity of 
1,000,000 Ib. per hr. and a heating surface of 53,926 
sq. ft.; this corresponds to an evaporation of 18.6 Ib. 
per sq. ft. per hr. This seems to be higher than the 
usual locomotive evaporation, but these units have 
economizers and air preheaters, with 18,400 sq. ft. of 
economizer heating surface and 60,476 sq. ft. of air 
preheating surface to each unit, making a total of 132,- 
802 sq. ft. heat absorbing surface without superheater.t 
If referred to this figure, the evaporation will be only 
7.5 lb. per sq. ft. per hour. For a locomotive, if the 
heating surface of the feedwater heater which takes 
place of the economizer is added the evaporation figure 
should be 12.5 to 14.1 lb. per hr., or about the same 
as counting without the feedwater heater. 

The furnace volume of each unit of the Hell Gate 
boiler is 42,255 cu. ft., corresponding to an evapora- 
tion of 23.6 lb. of steam per cu. ft. per hr., as compared 
with 70 to 120 Ib. per cu. ft. of firebox volume in a 
locomotive. 

The cubic contents of one unit of the Hell Gate 
boiler is 211,003 cu. ft., giving an evaporation of 4.74 
lb. of steam per hr. per one cu. ft. of installation. In 
a locomotive the evaporation, if referred to the volume 
of the whole boiler is about 22 Ib., or 4.7 times more. 

Other figures also indicate the compactness of the 
locomotive boiler design. For instance, the number of 
B.t.u. per cu. ft. of firebox volume varies in a loco- 
motive, with and without a stoker, from 150,000 to 
200,000, while in the medium-pressure stationary plants 
above referred to, the corresponding values are 27,500 
to 33,500 or 16 to 18 per cent of the locomotive figure. 
In the Hell Gate station it is 32,430 B.t.u. 

All figures so far cited refer to full-load conditions, 
both of locomotives and stationary plants. The loco- 





+ Power, January, 1936, pages 4 and 5. 
¢ Steam Plant Engineer, January, 1932, p. 35. 
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motive, however, is often called upon to work over- 
load, sometimes as high as 40 per cent. True, the 
boiler efficiency may be then not over 50 per cent but 
at lower loads efficiencies, including feedwater heaters, 
85 to 90 per cent have been recorded. 

In the development of locomotives it has been recog- 
nized for 20 years that the firebox, as the source of 
power, should be given ample dimensions. After some 
fluctuations the grate area measured in sq. ft. has sta- 
bilized at about one-fiftieth of the horsepower: a 3,500- 
hp. locomotive would have a 70 sq. ft. of grate area; 
a 5,000-hp., an area of 100 sq. ft. At the same time 
the whole boiler has acquired larger dimensions and for 
the last 10 years large boiler capacity is the general 
rule. As a result the locomotive boiler has become 
more economical and better suited to new conditions 
of traffic, where higher speeds not only for passenger 
but also for freight trains are demanded. 

It is difficult to state what the average boiler effi- 
ciency in a locomotive is as this depends upon the varia- 
tion in load which is different on various roads and for 
different trains. But as a fair guess it can be said 
that the average boiler efficiency of a modern locomo- 
tive is about 65 to 78 per cent, closer to the lower 
limit for locomotives without, and to the upper limit 
for locomotives with feedwater heaters. 

A modern stationary plant may have a higher boiler 
efficiency, but this is achieved by the use of large size 
economizers and air preheaters, which simply can not 
be installed in a locomotive so as to be of much value 
on account of space limitations. Several attempts of 
this kind have been made and abandoned. 

The superheater is now an inalienable part of the 
boiler. Although it was first introduced for stationary 
plants in 1905 it has enjoyed its greatest development in 
locomotives. The temperature is about 700-750 deg. F. 
Having a reciprocating engine, the locomotive can not 
boast of temperatures of 800 to 950 deg. F., which 
some power plants have, but at least they always have 
superheaters. For a long time no new locomotives, even 
of the switching type, have been built without super- 
heaters, although in stationary practice I have noticed 
in the referred to tabulation of 1935, many new in- 
stallations of the saturated type. 


Engine Part of the Locomotive 


The reciprocating engine—meaning the cylinders, 
pistons, driving mechanism—is the second essential part 
of the locomotive, the first being the boiler with the 
superheater. Again, after some fluctuations the engine 
has reverted to the two-cylinder, simple-expansion type 
of the first locomotives. In the meantime it has gone 
through a cycle of evolution, varying in design in ac- 
cordance with the rise in pressure, and with the intro- 
duction of superheat, first with multi-cylinder com- 
pounding, and later without it. The thermal efficiency 
of the steam-engine part of a locomotive at 250 to 300 
lb. pressure and 750 deg. F. total temperature, without 
a condenser, is now about 12 per cent, referred to the 
rim of the driving wheels. Among latest developments 
refinements in design of steam passages and the im- 
provement in valve motions have been the great value. 
The essential improvement, however, which would turn 
the non-condensing into a condensing engine, has so far 
not met with any degree of success. 

It is of interest to note which of the improvements 
made in stationary plants have been tried on locomotives 
and the reasons for which they failed. 

The water-tube firebox was probably the first part of 
the locomotive—except the superheater—influenced by 
stationary plant practice. During the nineteenth century 
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the boiler pressure rose from 50 Ib. per sq. in. to 200 
to 225 lb. per sq. in. It was thought that these pres- 
sures were about the limit for a radial-stayed firebox, 
and that for higher pressures water-tube fireboxes would 
be necessary. 

Partly in anticipation of this eventuality, and partly be- 
cause maintenance of staybolt fireboxes at high pressures 
had become costly, water-tube fireboxes began to appear. 
In the United States about a score of locomotives was 
built for the New York, New Haven and Hartford with 
McClellon water-tube fireboxes during the period 1916- 
1924. This boiler was a combination of a _ water- 
tube firebox and a cylindrical shell of the conven- 
tional locomotive boiler. They were similar to the 
Brotan fireboxes built in Europe (Hungary, Aus- 
tria, Germany, Russia) in the early part of this century. 
None of these were successful, as instead of staybolt 
troubles of the conventional firebox, eliminated in the 
Brotan and McClellon fireboxes, other difficulties such 
as cracking of sheets in the cylindrical part of the boiler 
arose. All these locomotives, except several on Hun- 
garian railways, were converted into ordinary engines 
with staybolt fireboxes, although pressures in these boil- 
ers were not very high—not over 265 lb. per sq. in. 

To the same category belongs the Emerson boiler ap- 
plied on some Baltimore & Ohio engines. It differs 
from the Brotan boiler in that better provisions are made 
for cleaning the tubes from scale. Some of these boilers 
have been in service for about nine years and seem to be 
giving good results. The highest pressure carried is 
350 Ib. per sq. in. 

[Elsewhere in his paper the author refers to the Muhl- 
feld locomotives on the Delaware & Hudson, which have 
water-tube fireboxes and carry pressures up to 500 Ib. 
per sq. in., and to the Schmidt Multipressure locomotives 
with water-tube fireboxes, two of which were built in 
America.—-EDITor. | 





Two Ways of Increasing Efficiency 


The main reason for the low efficiency of the steam 
locomotive is the steam cycle with a limited initial steam 
pressure and exhaust into the atmosphere. In order to 
raise the efficiency it is necessary to increase the admis- 
sion pressure, which means to raise the boiler pressure, 
or to lower the exhaust pressure, i.e., to exhaust the 
steam into a vacuum condenser. Both ways have been 
tried, and they resulted in locomotives with high-pressure 
boilers and those with vacuum condensers. 

There are several reasons for the failure of the con- 
densing turbine locomotive. The first is a fundamental 
one, namely, the turbine is inherently unsuited to work 
at variable speeds and if directly coupled to the locomo- 
tive wheels, which run at different speeds, it can not be 
economical. The efficiency curve of a turbine has a 
parabolic shape with zero valve at zero speed, maximum 
value at the optimum speed, and again zero value at 
some higher speed, approximately double the optimum 
speed. Ljungstrom and Zoelly, of course realized that; 
Ljungstrom even shaped his blades so as to flatten the 
efficiency curve as much as possible, but neither of them 
evidently did realize the extent to which the speed on a 
railroad varies. Switching work in a station with a few 
cars by a turbine locomotive might wipe out all the 
economy obtained during the trip. Frequent stops and 
starts would act likewise. Ljungstrom investigated in 
his laboratory every detail of his turbine locomotive, but 
he may not have investigated the railway operation char- 
acteristics, which are not less important. His research 
work was the most elaborate ever done in railroad en- 
gineering, but still it was incomplete. He overlooked the 
fact that the reciprocating engine of the conventional 
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locomotive is better adapted to speed variation than the 
turbine and that in this adaptability lies one of the 
secrets of its success. 

The second reason is also a fundamental one, although 
not as grave as the first, namely, the fa t that the turbine 
is not reversible. This is another disadvantage of the 
turbine as compared with the reciprocating engine. For 
reversing, an idle pinion must be inserted in the gear 
between the turbine and the jack shaft or the first driv- 
ing axle. This method has been worked out nicely by 
Ljungstrom, and seems to have given satisfaction. It is, 
of course, a complication which adds weight and costs 
money. Another method of reversing utilizes a special 
reversing turbine which is inserted, when necessary, by 
means of a clutch; or a third method, the one used on 
all German turbine locomotives, is possible: the revers- 
ing turbine is set rigidly on the shaft of the forward 
turbine and runs with it all the time, but in vacuum when 
the forward turbine runs under steam, and vice versa. 
This scheme is less efficient, as some power is absorbed 
by running of the reversing turbine all the time in a 
rather imperfect vact:1m. 

Thus, the more radical and revolutionary changes in 
the simple construction of the steam locomotive, in the 
direction of the latest improvements of the stationary 
plant, accomplished hardly anything. Only the more 
modest innovations can be introduced in locomotives, 
and then they have to be made gradually and must be 
sufficiently tried out. Feedwater heaters which some- 
times at full load save as much as 16 per cent of the 
steam save less at lower loads and, therefore, are not 
universally used. The same is true for poppet valves 
which proved their advantages in some cases and are 
liked on some roads abroad—this depending mainly upon 
the variation in load. 


Difficulties of Railroad Research—High-Quality Materials 


Railroad research, as a rule, is very slow on account 
of the great variety in operating conditions of the rail- 
ways. It can seldom be performed on a small scale in 
a laboratory, not always in full scale on a locomotive 
testing plant, and in the majority of cases it has to be 
tried out in actual service, which necessarily calls for 
a long observation. Such research as the investigation 
of wind resistance can be made in an aeronautic labora- 
tory (wind tunnel), but even suitability of material can 
hardly be judged by ordinary tests made in a physical 
laboratory. Driving axles offer a good example. A\l- 
though they are made to dimensions calculated in ac- 
cordance with known formulas of machine design and 
with the allowable working stresses of the material, the 
railroad engineer soon discovered from experience sev- 
eral disappointing facts. 

(1) That the high qualities, especially of alloy steels 
as found from laboratory tests on which he thought he 
could rely, seemingly do not apply to the large sections 
he has to deal with; (2) that the usual factor of safety 
1s not sufficient to take care of the additional stresses in 
axles due to vibrations, jerks and side thrusts from the 
rails; (3) that in spite of all the provisions made for 
lubrication, the temperatures of the journals run up to 
350-400 deg. F. with a maximum sometimes of 800 deg. 
F.—probably on account of sticking shoes or wedges the 
distribution of weight between wheels may have become 
disturbed ; (4) that if a small heat check due to over- 
heating should appear on the journal surfaces, it may 
Start a progressive crack and an ultimate fracture and 
that, in this respect, high-tensile heat-treated alloy steel 
Is more sensitive to heat checks than ordinary carbon 
steel, and (5) that if a heat-treated alloy-steel piece 
should have to be replaced in a local railroad shop, a 
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different material may be used, or if the same piece 
is to be repaired, the heat treatment may not be con- 
ducted in the way expected, and the properties of the 
axle may be entirely changed. 

In view of the above, the railroad engineer is rather 
reluctant to use high quality steels on the basis of labora- 
tory tests or the experience of other industries where 
smaller sections are used in axles or shafts. Even the 
experience of the big steam engine and Diesel engine in- 
dustry can not be very instructive for him, as conditions 
of work in these engines are not identical with those in 
a steam locomotive, and besides, in the latter the allow- 
able working stresses are much higher in view of the 
limited available space. 

The locomotive designer must, therefore, have his own 
experience. 

If, after a century of development and research, the 
steam locomotive returned to the simple Stephenson de- 
sign of the “Rocket,” it is because the simple outlives 
the complex and affected. It is easy to design a com- 
plicated locomotive; it is more difficult to build it; it is 
still harder to make it work; but it is impossible for it 
to survive. During the hundred years of evolution, 
thousands of complicated locomotives were suggested, 
hundreds of them were built, dozens gave some reason- 
able service, but only units survived. These are the 
ones that we are using now in everyday service. 


Flexibility of the Steam Locomotive 


Four peculiar features of the steam locomotive have 
been outlined. Now we come to another peculiarity 
which is probably its greatest advantage, second only 
to its simplicity. I am referring to the locomotive’s flex- 
ibility. This is due mainly to the fact that the intrinsic 
characteristic of a steam locomotive, as represented by 
its tractive-effort-speed curve, is exactly what it should 
be for railway work. It has a large value at low speeds— 
good for starting heavy trains—and a sloping line at 
higher speeds, corresponding to an increasing power 
curve necessary for acceleration and overcoming the 
train resistance which also increases with the speed. 
This characteristic is the result of the expansive proper- 
ties of steam and of direct drive, unobtainable, for in- 
stance, from a Diesel locomotive without a special trans- 
mission, electric or hydraulic. This peculiarity makes 
the steam locomotive invulnerable against the progress 
of time and competing power. About 30 years ago, 
when electric locomotives made their first appearance, 
it was thought that the steam locomotive was doomed 
to extinction. Electrification acted only as a spur and 
an epoch of new improvements and refinement in design 
began which resulted in steam locomotives up to 5,000 
hp. and speeds close to 100 m.p.h. When recently the 
drive for high speed began and the German Diesel- 
electric train “Flying Hamburger” was emulated in this 
country by the light-weight Union Pacific aluminum 
train and the Burlington stainless steel “Zephyrs,” the 
steam locomotive proved that its flexibility did not fail 
in this challenge. 

In the latter part of 1934 the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific pulled a standard train weighing 
388.5 tons, or more than three times the weight of any 
of the new Diesel electric trains, with a regular non- 
streamlined locomotive at an average speed of 76.67 
m.p.h., comparable with those of the Diesel-electric 
trains. During this run speeds over 100 m.p.h. were 
attained. Following this, on January 2, 1935, the Chi- 
cago & North Western put in service the “400” steam 
trains, which is now operating regular service between 
Chicago and St. Paul, 408.6 miles in 390 min., at an 
average speed of 62.9 m.p.h. The Chicago, Milwaukee, 
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St. Paul & Pacific placed in regular service last spring 
a pair of trains, known as the “Hiawathas,” between 
Chicago and the Twin Cities, a distance of 410 miles 
in 390 min., an average speed of 63.4 m.p.h., with six 
stops. The “Hiawatha” locomotive, of which two were 
built and a third is now being built by the American 
Locomotive Company, is of the Atlantic or 4-4-2 type. 
The engine has only two driving axles, in view of the 
comparative lightness of the train (340 to 460 tons). 

Thus the steam locomotive after a hundred years of 
development in power, efficiency and speed is again 
adapting itself to changing conditions of transportation. 
Moreover, it should be remembered that this remarkable 
machine can burn the cheapest fuel, can be built of 
cheap material, and can be simply operated without the 
multitudinous appurtenances of a modern power plant. 
This plant on wheels, moving on rails, is subjected to all 
kinds of bumps and jerks, effects of bad weather, sand 
and grit, dust and dirt. Furthermore, it does not get the 
vigilant care of a permanently assigned host of engineers, 
machinists and oilers of a modern power house; it is 
entrusted, for a certain number of hours at a time, to 
a two-man crew, soon to be replaced by another crew, 
which at the same time is burdened by observing signals, 
obeying rules of traffic, and—between trips—to engine- 
house authorities, hostlers and mechanics. 


Pooling of Grain 
Elevators Again Urged 


WasuinetTon, D. C. 


HE federal co-ordinator of transportation, Josep’: 
7 B. Eastman, on May 29 released a supplemental re- 
port prepared by his research assistant, J. A. Little, 

of Lincoln, Neb., relating to the leasing of grain eleva- 
tors by the railroads. The original reports were made in 
August, 1934. This report deals further with the leas- 
ing of railroad-owned elevators and the use of such ele- 
vators as transportation facilities and in grain market- 
ing. It is stated that large grain firms at Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Kansas City, St. Joseph, Omaha and Council 
Bluffs have, for years, had an unfair advantage over 
competing grain buyers because of the low rentals paid 
by the favored grain dealers for the use of railroad ele- 
vators. Unwise and excessive competition among rail- 
roads which transport the grain is termed the motive for 
making leases which “unjustly discriminate in favor of 
the big grain dealer who controls the routing of grain 
shipments.” The low rentals charged are condemned as 
an indirect rebate to firms who lease railroad elevators. 
The existing leasing practices are declared to be waste- 
ful, resulting in loss of revenue to the railroads, in- 
creased terminal costs due to cross-hauling grain, and 
restricted use of the elevators to the disadvantage of 
both the owning railroads aud the public. To abate this 
excessive competition and the resulting practices, the re- 
port renews the proposal, made in the original report, 
that the elevators owned by railroads at Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Kansas City, St. Joseph, Omaha and Council 
Bluffs be pooled for unified operation and control. It is 
conceded that the interested railroads and shippers may 
be able to discover an acceptable substitute for the pro- 
posed pooling. In considering such alternatives inter- 
ested parties are asked to propose plans which will in- 
sure adequate returns to the railroads for use of their 
elevators and at the same time result in the most efficient 
use of such facilities in the service of the owning rail- 
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roads and the public on terms of equality to all who u 
such elevators and upon a basis which will ensure the 1 
tention as well as collection of lawful freight charges a: - 
plicable to the grain transported. It is contended als» 
that freedom of competition among grain buyers wou! 
be safeguarded by divorcement of public warehousi: 
operations from grain merchandising. 

Co-ordinator Eastman has referred this report to 1 
railroad Regional Co-ordinating Committees with a sta 
ment concurring in the conclusion that the leasing prac- 
tices are unlawful as a survival of rebating and stating 
his intention to direct the attention of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to the violations of the law. 1: 
recommends further consideration of the whole problem 
and especially the suggested pooling arrangements by the 
Regional Co-ordinating Committees. : 

In his letter to the committees he said in part: 


» @ 


At the time that they were sent to you, the reports were made 
public, with the result that the lessees of these raiiroad-owned 
grain elevators asked for an opportunity to submit comments and 
criticisms. I was glad to give them such an opportunity, and in 
due course their comments and criticisms were received. Sub- 
sequently you sent me, with your approval, a report by a special 
railroad committee which, after study, had reached conclusions 
adverse to the recommendations in Mr. Little’s reports. 

Mr. Little, with the help of other members of my staff and 
of bureaus of the Interstate Commerce Commission, has gone 
very thoroughly into the criticisms of his reports which were 
submitted by the elevator lessees and the railroad committee. 

I now submit to you Mr. Little’s supplemental report, which 
presents the results of the further studies made after receipt of 
the criticisms of his original reports. The conclusions, which I 
endorse, remain unchanged, except that it is pointed out that the 
Federal Trade Commission is now engaged in an investigation of 
grain marketing practices with special reference to the grain 
warehousing problem, and that its forthcoming report may he 
expected to deal comprehensively with these matters. The com- 
prehensive treatment of the entire grain marketing situation 
which © iat report will contain may point the way to some mod- 
ification of Mr. Little’s recommendations. 

This grain elevator situation is a typical product of railroad 
competition, when left to its own devices. It is a survival of the 
old rebating days. The elevators have been leased on inadequate 
terms to large concerns with a view to attracting or holding 
grain traffic to the lines of the owning iailroads. If this prac- 
tice were confined to a single railroad, or to a few out of many, 
it might be of competitive benefit; but when it becomes a gen- 
eral practice, it also becomes a general burden, without benefit to 
any railroad. Moreover, the privileges thus granted to the les- 
see operators of the elevators create an unwholesome situation in 
the grain markets which works to the disadvantage of the grain 
producers, as Mr. Little clearly shows in his reports. Rebates 
and like special railroad privileges always benefit the strong at 
the expense of the weak. 

If the railroads concerned are able to co-operate with each 
other in a sound collective undertaking, they have an opportunity 
here to clean up a situation which is now burdensome to them, 
in a manner which will cut their expenses and add to their reve- 
nues and at the same time correct unwholesome and unhealthy 
grain-market conditions to the material advantage of the grain 
producers. Whether or not I shall, in the capacity of Federal 
Co-ordinator of Transportation, be able to follow this matter up 
is uncertain. However, it is a matter peculiarly within the 
provinces and purposes of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, and which that association ought to be able to remedy. 

In view of the evidence contained in Mr. Little’s reports, i- 
dicating that present practices with respect to these railroad- 
owned grain elevators result in violations of Sections 2, 3, and 
6 of the interstate commerce act, and probably of the Elkins act 
as well, I shall also bring these reports to the attention of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. In this connection, it m«y 
be well to point out, what perhaps is not.as clearly stated in these 
reports as it should be, that the evidence does not indicate that 
the unfavorable financial results of the leases to the owning ra'!- 
roads have been confined to the depression period. They wee 
equally manifest in the prior period of prosperity. 
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Publicize Success of New frains 


Burlington and Milwaukee get over to the public the news that 


their innovations have passed the experimental stage 


WO unusual publicity undertakings featured the 
] celebration of the completion of a million miles 
of service by the “Zephyr” trains of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy on May 27, and the birthday anni- 
versary of the “Hiawatha,” of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific, on May 29. The Burlington cele- 
bration was staged at Savanna, Ill., where one of the 
Twin Zephyrs operating between Chicago and the Twin 
Cities completed the millionth mile, and at Chicago, 
where the Chicago Association of Commerce featured 
this achievement at a luncheon. As the train approached 
Savanna the thousand persons attending the luncheon 
at Chicago listened to addresses by H. L. Hamilton, 
president of the Electro-Motive Corporation; Edward 
G. Budd, president of the Edward G. Budd Manufac- 
turing Company; Ralph Budd, president of the Burling- 
ton; and Charles F. Kettering, president of the General 
Motors Research Corporation. The addresses of Messrs. 
Ralph Budd and Kettering were broadcast over station 
WGN. At Savanna a large hoop covered with paper 
was placed on the tracks for the train to run through 
as it completed the millionth service mile. An announcer 
at Savanna described the approach of the train, and 
the noise it made while passing through the hoop and 
setting off torpedoes was transmitted over the radio. 
This part of the broadcast was transmitted to those at 
the luncheon in Chicago through loud speakers. The 
luncheon program was climaxed by a picture taken pre- 
viously which showed the train passing through the hoop. 
The Hiawatha, which completed a year of service on 
May 29, and which has carried nearly a quarter million 
revenue passengers in this period, celebrated its anni- 
versary by a program that included an Indian cere- 
monial staged in the Union Station at Chicago and in 
Minneapolis just prior to the departure of the train. 
At Chicago a band of 15 Indians from Gitchee Gumee, 
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One . the Twin Zephyrs Ran the Millionth Diesel Service Mile Near 
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Inducting the Hiawatha’s Engineman Into the Mohawk Tribe 


clad in full tribal regalia, paddled their war canoe up 
the Chicago river to Adams Street. To the beat of 
drums Chief Bold Bear of the Mohawks (Hiawatha’s 
tribe) assisted by Day Break, chief of the Winnebagos 
(from the Wisconsin Dells), led his squaws and war- 
riors to the Union Station train shed, built a ceremonial 
fire and sent two of his braves to the Hiawatha’s loco- 
motive to notify the engineman that his accomplish- 
ments had been recognized and that he was to be 
made a member of the tribe. Tribal rites were then 
performed. 

Mr. Kettering, in his address before the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, said in part: “There has 
been a lot of criticism of the railroads, but there is one 
thing the critics have forgotten, or perhaps never re- 
membered, and that is that the railroads are not manufac- 
turing organizations. They are operating organizations, 
and I believe they have done as excellently with their 
equipment as any other organization could have done. 

“A great deal of discussion has been brought up 
about their not having a research and development or- 
ganization. I think they have done as splendid research 
and development work in their particular line as any- 
body else. So, in bringing in this new type of motive 
power, we are bringing to them another thing—a new 
type of equipment. 

“The presenting of this new type of equipment is a 
projection. It is new and as with anything new, there 
come with it a lot of things that made you wonder why 
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they ever got in there—but, there is something about 
a new thing that people don’t always recognize, and 
that is that for some reason they expect the first one 
to be better than the last one of the old. That is a very 
difficult thing to do. 

“Somebody has to have faith. Somebody has to be 
able to analyze the big difficulties that come along in 
the projection of any new operation. Those difficulties 
which are so apparent can be eliminated. There is 
something normal about the human mind which makes 
it always ready to point out difficulties, but there are 
very few people who ask ‘Can these difficulties be 
overcome ?” 

“The Millionth Mile has a great deal of significance. 
It represents a lot of hard work. It represents a lot 
of discussion, a lot of aspirin t..lets and a lot of dis- 
couragement—but if out of that can be picked the essen- 
tial features that are good, and those which are not 
good can be eliminated, then we have gone very much 
farther than a million statute miles, because in travel- 
ing these miles, there are so many more things involved 
than simply the movement of the train. 

“It doesn’t seem, by good engineering analysis, that 
it would be possible to make a Diesel train quite as 
cheaply as you can make the other type. Of course, 
when we started in the automobile business, the cars 
were quite expensive. I am sure that if Mr. Budd will 
order these Diesel trains in the same quantities that we 
make Chevrolets, we can reduce the price considerably. 
But I want him to know that the Electro-Motive Cor- 
poration and our reseach organization are putting the 
same intense effort into the study of this problem as 
we would if it were quantity production. We know that, 
as we go along, we will find what we need to know, and 
we will be able to reach precision.” 


Ralph Budd Describes Trends in Transportation 


Ralph Budd spoke in part as follows: “We are cele- 
brating the first million miles that any railway has made 
with Diesel powered passenger trains in actual service. 
The important thing is not that million miles which rep- 
resent only 2 day’s work for the railways of the coun- 
try; it is whether other millions of similar miles will 
be made more quickly and how much more quickly. 
This first million required 563 days, an average of about 
1,775 miles a day. But the last half of the million was 
run in about 190 days. At first, 500 miles a day was 
the total. With the inauguration of the Denver service 
the four Burlington Zephyrs will be making 3,842 miles 
daily, and by the end of the year the eight Zephyrs 
will total about 6,000 miles a day, or at the rate of over 
two million miles a year. 

“With the other somewhat similar trains which have 
been built or are being built by other railways, it ap- 
pears that there will be twenty streamline Diesel trains 
in operation by the end of 1936, and they will make 


perhaps 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 miles a year in the aggre- 
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gate. Of the twenty, all but five or six will be operating 


_ out of Chicago—to Omaha, Lincoln, St. Joseph, Denver, 


Minneapolis, St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City and the 
Pacific Coast. 

“The first Zephyr was, to a large extent, an experi- 
ment with the travel habits of the people, in an efiort 
to find out whether, with the maximum of comfort 
and speed and low fares, a substantial part of the lost 
passenger business could be won back by the railways. 
This experiment was highly successful but it cannot be 
said with certainty whether people prefer one type of 
high speed train or another, speed and rates of fare be- 
ing equal. The trend, however, unmistakably favors 
faster trains. 

“Considerable time must elapse before we will know 
with accuracy wherein the economics lie, as between pay- 
ing a somewhat higher price for the ultimate in strength 
and light weight, or a lesser price for cars that weigh 
less than conventional equipment but are heavier than 
Zephyrs. The tendency is definitely away from exces- 
sively heavy cars. 

“Remarkable as the performance of the first Zephyr 
has been, the later Diesels have been more nearly per- 
fect, and the latest, the ‘Mark Twain,’ has the distinc- 
tion of performing its 442 mile schedule every day 
since its inauguration last October.” 


Hamilton Talks on Diesel Manufacture 


Mr. Hamilton speke in part as follows: 

“There is no question that a ‘back to the rails’ move- 
ment is on, and that railways are merchandising their 
service in the full meaning of that term. It is gratifying 
to know that the public is responding. When the term 
‘New Era in Railroading’ is used, it has a clear ring, 
and the benefits that are to accrue wi!! not be confined 
to railroads and aliied industries as all our people are 
bound to feel the effect of such a strong stimulant. 

“T would like to say the decision to build a new plant 
for the manufacture of Diesel railway motive power 
was not a sudden inspiration, or as some may think, 
just a ‘venture.’ Every phase of the undertaking was 
projected with the same care that the product itself is 
engineered. I have in my file a complete wind-direc- 
tional and velocity record for the vicinity of the plant at 
La Grange. That may sound odd but it had a bearing 
on the shape of the property and the setting of the 
plant. You may be sure we did not launch this under- 
taking without first evaluating the importance of our 
railway system in the economic and social structure of 
America. We were also convinced of the capacity of 
railroad managements to meet their problems if given 
a little encouragement, and things are now happening 
daily that justify this decision. The public acceptance 
and response to the new services offered by the rail- 
ways has inspired the managements to still greater ef- 
forts. That is why we feel this to be the dawn of a new 
era in American railway history.” 





Artists Drawing of One of the Ten Streamlined Locomotives of the 4-6-4 Type Recently Ordered by the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
from The Baldwin Locomotive Works 
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Pool L.c.l., Eastman Again Adjures 


Report of his own conclusions approves report of Section of 


Transportation Service, says some compulsion is necessary 


SSERTING that the railroads, while recognizing 
A the importance of the problems involved in the 

handling of merchandise traffic, in two years have 
done little to remedy tle situation, and that he is 
forced to the conclusion that if progress is to be made 
some form of compulsion is necessary, either by the 
Association of American Railroads or by the govern- 
nent, Co-ordinator Eastman on May 29 released a 
port of his own conclusions approving, virtually in 
its entirety, the Merchandise Traffic Report of his 
Section of Transportation Service which was published 
on March 17, 1934. 

This report, recommending some form of pooling of 
merchandise traffic, has since been the subject of ex- 
tensive conferences and two railroad reports on the 
same subject. Mr. Eastman said that whether or not 
he would be able to follow the matter up as federal co- 
ordinator of transportation remained to be seen but 
that in any event he hoped that the necessary collective 
action on the part of the railroads may be taken at the 
instance either of the Regional Co-ordinating Com- 
mittees or of the association. His report makes public 
for the first time the replies of the railroad committees 
to the original report. 

He confirms the finding that the railroads have been 
losing merchandise traffic steadily, largely because other 
transportation agencies have taken advantage of the 
slowness, inconvenience and excessive cost of railroad 
merchandise service. He concludes that what is left of 
railroad merchandise traffic is being handled at a loss, 
due to wasteful duplication of services, facilities and 
routes. 

The co-ordinator approves the proposal to pool rail- 
road less-than-carload freight, express and forwarder 
traffic into one, two, three or four railroad-owned mer- 
chandise agencies, each national in scope, which would 
co-ordinate train and truck service to give efficient, fast, 
complete, door-to-door transportation for merchandise 
on a basis of rates much simplified but properly related 
to costs. 

Ile refers to a “general agreement” that the present 
railroad method of handling merchandise is wasteful 
an ineffective in the face of keen competition, and 
that some form of pooling is the only solution. The 
co-ordinator states that he was acquiescent to the rail- 
road request for a chance to resort initially to volun- 
tary local or regional pooling, but he finds that this 
policy has been ineffective, nearly two years having 
elapsed with no sign of such voluntary action. 

in his letter to the regional committees he said: 


Mr. Eastman’s Letter 


“In transmitting this report, I assumed responsibility 
for its statement of facts, knowing that they had been 
checked and rechecked in every possible way, but I 
di’ not then endorse the recommendations that certain 
radical changes be made in the methods of transporting 
me chandise, for I wished to have an opportunity to 
cor ider your views as to these recommendations before 
arr ving at a definite opinion. 

“ince that time I have received and considered two 
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reports by special committees of railroad officers ap- 
pointed to study this matter. ‘They did not approve the 
recommendations of my Section of Transportation Serv- 
ice, for although they conceded the existence of condi- 
tions urgently requiring correction, they felt that the 
application of needed remedies should be left to the in- 
dividual railroads. Notwithstanding that I did not find 
these reports convincing, I thought that the individual 
railroads should have an opportunity to show what they 
could do in the way of correction, and that the results 
would probably be instructive. 

“Now that an ample opportunity of this character has 
been afforded, the time has come for me to submit 
to you a final report on the matter, expressing definite 
conclusions in the light of all information gained since 
my original communication of March 22, 1934. Such 
a final report is transmitted herewith, and it speaks 
for itself. 

“Let me in this connection quote an expression from 
my communication of March 22, 1934: 


Permit me to emphasize, however, the thought that the cor- 
rection of these conditions requires collective action on the part 
of the railroads. I am thoroughly persuaded that they cannot be 
corrected without introduction of the principle of pooling. This 
merchandise traffic cannot be successfully handled on an individ- 
ual railroad basis. The essence of any solution of the problem 


must be concentration and simplification, as opposed to diffusion 
and complexity, and there is no way to attain these ends other 
than to handle the traffic collectively on a basis which probably 
must be nation-wide. A further essential, I believe, is co-ordi- 
nation of the different forms of transport, and the use of each 


in its proper economic sphere. Merchandise traffic cannot be 
handled as it should be handled by the railroads alone or by the 
trucks alone. Both methods of transport must be employed and 
linked together in proper co-ordination. 


“What has since transpired has convinced me, even 
more strongly, of the essential soundness of these views. 
Permit me to say, also, that my study of the subject 
has by no means been confined, since the date of my 
original communication, to a review of the reports re- 
ceived from the special railroad committees. John C. 
Emery, who since last summer has been co-director 
of my Section of Transportation Service, has spent a 
large amount of time in interviewing the officers of in- 
dividual railroads and endeavoring to promote the vol- 
untary action on their part which was the end and aim 
professed by the special committees. He has kept me 
constantly in touch with the situation, and is in entire 
agreement with the report now submitted.” 

The report summarizes the original report of the sec- 
tion, the report of a special committee of railroad officers 
on it, and another report, called the Special Report, 
which was unanimously approved by the Regional Co- 
ordinating Committees, following with a statement of 
Mr. Eastman’s conclusions. The parts dealing with the 
Special Report and Mr. Eastman’s conclusions are as 
follows: 


Special Report 


The Special Report, which was unanimously approved by the 
Regional Co-ordinating Committees, reflected substantial agree- 
ment between the Special Committee of Railroad Officers and 











my Section of Transportation Service, as to principles, objec- 
tives, and largely as to methods. The principle of co-ordination 
was approved, as were the common use of facilities and terminal 
services for all classes of merchandise traffic; improvement of 
service in speed, dependability and regularity; simplified rate 
structure, classification and packing requirements; simplified 
billing and accounting methods; realization of all practical econ- 
omies in the handling of merchandise; the molding of rates, 
service, plant and facilities to meet the needs of the shipping 
public; collection and delivery service, to be included in the rate, 
with certain exceptions; and concentration and distribution of 
merchandise at a minimum number of stations. 

The one point of continued difference between the Special 
Committee and my Section of Transportation Service lay in the 
method of procedure. The Section proposed immediate mer- 
chandise pooling by all railroads. The Special Committee pro- 
posed to leave the establishment of merchandise pools to the car- 
riers themselves, acting individually or in groups, regionally or 
otherwise, with pooling accomplished either directly, or through 
the Railway Express Agency, or by the organization of an l.c.l. 
freight traffic agency. 

The full text of the Special Report follows: 


Having considered the Merchandise Traffic Report of the Co- 
ordinator’s Section of Transportation Service, the final report of 
the joint National Committee appointed by the Railroad Re- 
gional Co-ordinating Committees, and subsequent suggestions, 
and in the hope of harmonizing divergent views, we; 

1. Conclude that until there is essential regulation of the rates 
and charges of transportation competitive with rail, no plan for 
pooling rail merchandise traffic will restore the lost L.C.L. traf- 
fic to the rails to the degree desired, upon a compensatory basis. 

2. Approve in principle the greatest practicable co-ordination 
in the handling of L.C.L. merchandise traffic and recommend that 
the rail carriers co-operate to the maximum in the development 
of the most practicable, efficient and expeditious plan to accom- 
plish the desired results. Such co-operation should contemplate 
the accomplishment of the following: 

(a) To the extent that it may be practicable and in the com- 
mon interest to do so, eliminate the duplication of organizations, 
services and facilities, and where lightly loaded merchandise cars 
now move over several routes between common points consoli- 
date the traffic into a minimum number of cars, and divide the 
revenue and expenses upon an agreed basis. 

(b) To the extent practicable and economical provide for the 
common use of facilities and terminal services for all classes of 
merchandise traffic, however handled. 

(c) Continue to improve the service to the public with respect 
to speed, dependability and regularity, using equipment adapt- 
able to the service, at speeds and on schedules to meet present- 
day needs. 

(d) Simplify the merchandise rate structure, classifications 
and packing requirements. 

(e) Simplify billing and accounting methods. 

(f) Realize all practical economies in the handling of mer- 
chandise traffic. 

(g) Increase the volume of merchandise traffic carried by rail 
by molding the rates, service, plant, and facilities to meet in the 
maximum degree needs and convenience of the shipping public. 

(h) Establish collection and delivery service to be included in 
the rate, subject to such exceptions as varying conditions may 
render expedient. : 

(i) Where it would make for the rapid and economical move- 
ment of merchandise between carrier’s premises and patron’s 
place of business, the collection and delivery service established 
should be so organized as to provide for the concentration and 
distribution of merchandise at the fewest possible number of 
freight stations. In metropolitan areas this should also mini- 
mize the necessity for freight and depot storage space neces- 
sary under existing practices. 


It is proposed that these purposes shall be accomplished by the 
carriers themselves, acting individually or in groups, regionally 
or otherwise. Pooling of merchandise traffic, where advantage- 
ous to the carriers and the public, should be undertaken by any 
two or more carriers either (a) directly or (b) through utiliz- 
ing the services of the Railway Express Agency or (c) by or- 
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ganizing an L.C.L. freight traffic agency, as the carriers in each 
case may determine to be preferable. 


In the organization and management of such L.C.L. freict 
traffic agencies, the following principles should govern: 

1. Any rail carrier should have the privilege of joining 
participating in some one agency operating in its territory. 

2. The rights, duties, obligations, management, policies ay 
division of revenues and expenses shall be agreed upon between 
the agency and its member-carriers. 

3. Where L.C.L. freight traffic agencies are created, each such 
agency should: 

(a) {ssue uniform tariffs covering classifications, packing r 
quireinents, and rates for all merchandise freight. 


(b) Use, to the extert economical and practicable, the exist- 
ing merchandise facilities and forces of its member-lines for 
handling L.C.L. merchandise freight, in order to avoid duplica- 
tion of facilities, personnel, or service. 

(c) Use, to the extent economical and practicable, the Ac- 
counting, Treasury, Law, Tariff, or other General Office forces 
of its member-lines to avoid duplication. 


(d) Make such arrangements as may be agreed upon between 
said agency and its member-lines for the transportation and 
handling of its merchandise traffic. 


The L.C.L. Freight Traffic Agencies, the Railway Express 
Agency to the extent that it handles L.C.L. freight traffic, and 
each Railroad which may continue to handle L.C.L. freight in- 
dependently of any such Agency, shall jointly and severally es- 
tablish and maintain such interchange arrangements as may be 
necessary to afford prompt and satisfactory service to the public. 


Conclusions 


The fact which impresses me is that my Section of Transpor- 
tation Service and the Committees of railroad officers are so 
close to substantial agreement. There is such agreement with 
respect to the elements of the merchandise traffic problem, to the 
urgent need of a remedy, and to the general character of the 
remedy which will solve the problem. Estimates of economies 
possible are not agreed upon, but even if the lowest estimates 
are accepted, these are worth getting. Personally [ am con- 
vinced that the economies will be much larger than the railroad 
committees have been ready to admit. 

There is disagreement only as to the extent to which the rem- 
edy should be initially applied, and perhaps as to how far it 
should eventually go. My Section of Transportation Sei'vice 
is convinced that pools practically nationwide in scope are in- 
dispensable to the full accomplishment of the agreed objectives. 
The railroad committees, on the other hand, insist upon a more 
cautious course, leaving individual carriers free to resort in- 
itially to local or regional pooling of merchandise, or even to do 
nothing at all. 

The Section Report gives reasons for an immediate and thor- 
ough-going attack on the problem. It seems to me that the rail- 
road committees tacitly admit the validity and force of these 
reasons, but refuse to admit their compelling nature because of 
two fears: fear of “nationalization” of the railroads, and fear of 
jeopardy to the interests of individual railroads. 


Pooling Less Dangerous Than Waste 
If Nationalization Is to Be Avoided 


I am unable to follow the reasoning which ‘ends in the fear 
of “nationalization.” An -important part of the merchandise 
traffic of the many individual railroads has long since been 
pooled, or “nationalized.” That is the express traffic, which is 
handled for the railroads by the express agencies in much the 
fashion now proposed for handling of all merchandise traffic. 
The pool of the Railway Express Agency, Inc., is virtually .a- 
tionwide. If the working of this express pool has offered 
grounds for criticism, it has not been a ground that a dangerous 
precedent in “nationalization” has thus been set. The express 
pools were formed to solve a special problem in transportation. 
That is likewise the reason for the proposal of the nationwide 
merchandise pools, for merchandise transportation is now fully 
as specialized in the difficulties it presents as express traffic ever 
has been. Apprehension of the effect of the plan for national 
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merchandise pooling, on the ground that it involves a grave na- 
tional policy, is without real basis. 

So far as “nationalization” of ihe railroads is concerned, I am 
of the opinion that this is much more likely to result from a 
continuance of the waste and losses which are sought to be cor- 
rected than from the corrective measures proposed. 

There is more substance in the fear of jeopardy to the inter- 
ests of individual railroads which might result from a redistribu- 
tion of the merchandise traffic. The possibility is admitted, but 
there is no reason apparent to me why the possibility should be- 
come an actuality. Properly drawn pooling contracts would 
definitely avert any such danger. 

I am of the opinion, too, that the individual as well as the 
collective interests of the railroads will be better served by a 
plan which gives every promise of introducing efficiency and 
profit in railroad merchandise transportation, than by the present 
plan which has been demonstrated to result in inefficiency and 
loss. 

For the foregoing reasons, it is my conclusion that the ex- 
pressed fears with respect to the effect of national merchandise 
pooling are without foundation. There remain to be considered 
the merits of the alternative proposal, made by the railroad com- 
mittees; namely, to leave the individual carriers free to resort 
initially to local or regional pooling of merchandise, or to do 
nothing at all. 

Admittedly, such local or regional pools would eliminate some 
of the waste which attends the present method of mer- 
chandise transportation. Furthermore, a gradual approach to 
national merchandise pooling might be better in the long run 
than the immediate adoption of the latter, if the gradual ap- 
proach were made by railroads eager to make each pool succeed 
and the immediate national pooling scheme had to be put in ef- 
fect by railroads unconvinced of its merits and dubious of its 
effect. It is for this reason that I have been acquiescent in the 
expressed desire of the railroad committees to try out their own 
plan of procedure and have refrained from forcing the broader 
and, in my opinion, better conceived plan of my Section of 
Transportation Service. 

Unfortunately, this policy has not borne much fruit. It is 
now approaching two years since agreement was reached on the 
necessity for action, but the action was left to the initiative of 
the individual railroads. This seems enough time at least for a 
start to have been made, yet the merchandise problem today is 
largely exactly what it was two years ago. Regulation of inter- 
state operations of motor carriers has become a fact. Store- 
door collection and delivery has been widely introduced. Indi- 
vidual railroads have purchased truck lines and arranged some 
co-ordination of rail and highway transportation. But of joint 
railroad action to get at the root of the merchandise problem, 
which is the multiplicity of services, facilities and routes, there 
has been nothing. Even the storedoor collection and delivery, 
which might be considered a substantial step toward a better 
system of merchandise transportation, has been independently es- 
tablished, without the other changes in operation, service, and 
rates which should have gone with it, so that the net effect has 
apparently been to make railroad merchandise operations more 
expensive, in opposition to the essential need. 

Subsequent to the negotiations in which my Section of Trans- 
portation Service was involved, various committees of railroad 
officers, at the direction of the Regional Co-ordinating Commit- 
tees, attempted to develop plans for regional merchandise pools. 
Although I have not been officially apprised of the results of 
their work, I understand that before this effort was dropped, 
some progress had been made in developing concrete measures to 
carry into effect the regional pooling principle. 

In a word, there is every indication that the plan advanced by 
my Section of Transportation Service for solving the merchan- 
dise traffic problem has the general approval of railroad officers, 
in local or regional if not in national form. This being the 
case, it is impossible for me to understand or excuse the fail- 
ure of the railroads to take voluntary action in line with the 
principles which they have approved. The conclusion is forced 
upon me that if progress is to be made, some form of compul- 
sion is necessary, either by the Association of American Rail- 
roa’s or by the government. 

For present purposes, it is enough that I should approve or 
disapprove the Merchandise Traffic Report of my Section of 
Transportation Service. It has already been made clear that I 
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approve it in general. Two points, however, deserve special 
mention. 

The Section Report proposes the formation of two merchan- 
dise agencies. In my judgment, however, it is not a matter of 


overwhelming concern whether there should be one, two or even 
three or four merchandise agencies. The important thing is that 


there should be such agencies, immediately, in one of these num- 
bers. 
The other point is as to the classification and system of rates 


proposed. The principles of a “classification of exceptions” and 
rates based on cost plus a profit seem to me to be sound, com- 
pelled by competitive conditions, and attainable only by drastic 
revision of the classification and the actual rates now in effect. 
The classification and system of rates suggested in the Section 
Report represent merely one suggestion. I am not committed to 
them, but on present evidence I do approve the principle in- 
volved. 

I snould add that so far as there may be findings in the Sec- 
tion Report which bear directly upon issues which will be con- 
sidered by the Interstate Commerce Commission in the investi- 
gation which it has instituted of collection and delivery service 
in eastern territory, they are subject, so far as I am concerned, 
to any changes which the record in that proceeding may show to 
be warranted. I refer particularly in this connection to the find- 
ing that collection and delivery service should not be attended by 
allowances or other “optional” features. 

With the exceptions noted, I approve and make a part of my 
Conclusions on Merchandise Traffic the Merchandise Traffic 
Report of my Section of Transportation Service, including its 
text and its appendix of 16 exhibits. 


Air Conditioning Research 
Now Well Underway 


T is estimated that the air conditioning of railroad 
| cars has cost about $40,000,000 since 1932; and to 

conserve this expenditure as well as to increase the 
effectivéness of future expenditures, the Association of 
American Railroads authorized an extensive air condi- 
tioning study, as announced in the Railway Age of 
December 28, 1935. This study, made under the di- 
rection of L. W. Wallace, director of equipment re- 
search, is now well under way and a comprehensive 
progress report is promised by November, at which time 
air conditioning programs for 1937 will be under con- 
sideration. The thoroughness and care with which all 
of the details of the investigation have been developed 
is strikingly evidenced by a recently prepared air con- 
ditioning research manual outlining the purposes, pro- 
gram and schedules of the study. 

The principal objectives of the investigation, as sum- 
marized in the manual, are: (1) to determine the basic 
practices and policies which should be adopted with 
respect to air conditioning railroad passenger cars; and 
(2) to determine what system or systems are most 
suitable for railway service as measured in terms of (a) 
capital investment, (b) cost of maintenance and opera- 
tion, and (c) satisfaction and well being of passengers. 

Involved in such determinations are design, per- 
formance and cost problems. To obtain basic and re- 
liable information relating to these matters, two types of 
investigations are necessary; namely, road and labora- 
tory. The work has been so planned that the results 
of the road and laboratory work supplement each other, 
thereby making it possible to secure an objective picture 
of existing conditions and what may be done to improve 
them. 

It is essential that factual information be secured with 
reference to many aspects of the air conditioning sys- 
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tems now being used by the railroads. These may be 
classified under three headings, namely: (A) Me- 
chanical, design and performance; (B) investment, 
operating and maintenance costs; and (C) results ob- 
tained as regards temperature, humidity, dist.ibution, 
quality, cleanliness of air, and odors. 

In order to obtain the necessary information covered 
by (A) and (C), the following specific data is to be 
secured : 


(1) Method of controlling temperature and humidity. 


in cold and warm weather and with what results. This 
eventually will involve establishing a standard tempera- 
ture and relative humidity relationship for various sec- 
tions of the country and a temperature differential with 
respect to outside conditions. 

(2) The type of air filters used and the results being 
obtained ; the directions in which improvements may be 
made so as to secure more satisfactory results. 

(3) The amount of power being used per unit of 
work done (which is power per ton of refrigeration). 

(4) Means used in securing diffusion of air within 
the cars that are materially different from common 
practice. 

(5) The difficulties, if any, in installing, operating 
and repairing the power plant for air conditioning. 

(6) The facilities for servicing equipment in the 
yards. 

(7) The experience had with odors and what means 
have been adopted to lessen this problem and with what 
success. 

(8) Difficulties expérienced in making inspections and 
repairs. 

(9) Time required to inspect, repair and replace the 
the various units of the several air conditioning Systems. 

(10) Determine actual results being obtained in air 
conditioned cars with respect to temperature, humidity, 
cleanliness, odors, air movement and distribution of air. 

There has been assembled a “kit” consisting of the 
necessary instruments and devices for obtaining a record 
relating to all of the above named factors. ' 


Work Already in Progress 


Through the covrtesy of the Baltimore. & Ohio, fa- 
cilities have been made available at the Mt. Clare shops, 
Baltimore, Maryland, for making laboratory tests of 
each type of air conditioning being used on railroad 
passenyer cars. Through the generous and interested 
co-operation of the manufacturers, their respective 
equipment is being sent to Baltimore for test. The test 
work began there March 15. To date, five systems have 
been thoroughly tested. This phase of the work will be 
completed in July. The equipment is being tested in 
accordance with the standard method of rating and 
testing air-conditioning equipment, as prepared by the 
Joint Committee on Rating Commercial Refrigerating 
Equipment from the American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers and the American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers. 

The object of these tests is to compare the perform- 
ance of each system as a whole and also that of each 
major element of the several systems: compressors, 
condensers and evaporators. The amount of power re- 
quired per unit of cooling effect produced will be de- 
termined also. It is recognized that the amount of power 
consumed in the operation of an air conditioning system 
is of great importance. Therefore, the character and 
efficiency of the type of drive or prime mover is to re- 
ceive careful! study. For this purpose a special program 
for the testing of the several types of drives used is to 
be conducted at Ohio State University. This program 
will start early in June. By correlating the data secured 
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in the tests of the compressor, condenser and evaporato 
at Baltimore, the relationships between the cooling ei- 
fect produced and the power delivered into the syste: 
will be determined. 

The Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Compan 
has provided facilities at Pullman for the testing of four 
cars at one time. Some thirty cars are to be tested. Th» 
test program comprehends hot-room tests of air cond: 
tioned cars conducted for the purpose of determini:)» 
the cooling load required when all factors of loading « 
present, as in road service, except those caused by solar 
radiation and wind effect. A second objective is tlie 
determination of the effectiveness of the insulation of 
the car. Further objectives (not previously stated) are 
a study of the air and temperature distribution within 
the car; the determination of the amounts of fresh and 
recirculated air supplied for various settings of the fresh- 
air damper; and the determination of the comparative 
temperatures occurring within the car when heated and 
humidified as it would be when occupied to full ca- 
pacity. 

These tests are scheduled for the months of June and 
part of July. The following types of cars, as operated 
by various railroads and equipped with each type of air 
conditioning system tested at Baltimore, will be tested 
at Pullman: coach, lounge, diner, combination, sleeper 
and cafe. The results of these tests will supplement 
those obtained at Baltimore. Tests have been completed 
on four cars. These cars are being obtained through 
the co-operation of the several railroads. 


Air Conditioning Costs 


The air conditioning of railroad passenger cars has 
cost the railroad industry approximately $40,000,000 
since 1932. The additional expenditure for this purpose 
will be very large. The cost of operation and mainte- 
nance also total a large sum per year. Theretore, those 
responsib’e for the study have very wisely proceeded 
tc obtain accurate data as to the amount invested and 
the cost of maintenance and repairs. The Department 
of Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valuation and the 
Mechanical Division have aided the Division of Equip- 
ment Research in developing the necessary procedure 
for obtaining the desired information. The department, 
with the co-operation of a number of railroads, has 
collected a large body of data. These data are now being 
analyzed by the department. 

Every important phase of the air conditioning of 
passenger cars is covered in the program of tests which 
the Division of Equipment Research has developed only 
after extensive conferences with railroad officers, manu- 
facturers and technical groups. As a consequence, the 
test results promise to be comprehensive and generally 
beneficial both to railroads and to manufacturers of air- 
conditioning equipment. It is felt that, with these test 
results available, railroads can proceed with their air- 
conditioning programs with much more assurance as to 
costs and as to the conditions actually obtained in pas- 
senger cars. 


AMONG THE FACILITIES on the “Queen Mary,” new Cunard- 
White Star liner which arrived in New York on its maiden trip 
on June 1, is a joint railway travel agency and information 
bureau sponsored by the four British main line railways, the 
Great Southern of Ireland and the Travel Association of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. Through this agency passengers 
on the “Queen Mary” will be able to make all their shore travel 
arrangements, including purchase of railway tickets and reserva- 
tion of hotel accommodations. In addition, the staff of the burcau 
will exhibit motion pictures of resort areas in the British Is‘es. 
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In the General Store of the Wabash Where Bills for Materials Issued are Made from Prices on the Bins 





in Pricing in Wabash Stores 


Survives Depression 


Preferred to office pricing after 12 years trial in all stores 
and with all materials — Fewer mistakes claimed 


By W. F. Brown 
Chief Clerk, General Stores, Wabash, Decatur, III. 


IN pricing is a subject which will bring about lively 
B discussion any time that store department men come 

together. Many arguments are advanced for and 
against the practice. Since it was started on the Wabash 
about twelve years ago, it has developed into an <...- 
cient, practical system which has met all pricing re- 
quirements, and at the same time has proved to be an 
aid to good accounting. 


The Wabash Plan 


On the Wabash, all invoices and store orders are 
passed to the price bureau, where they are sorted to 
Separate the papers for special material from those for 
stock material. The papers are then passed to a comp- 
tometer opere’ .r where unit prices are developed. The 
uni: prices are then ready to be entered in a master 
price book by a price clerk. If the price is substantially 
the same as the old one, no entry is made. If the new 
price is out of line with the previous one, the computa- 
tiois are verified, thus providing a double check. As 
ney. prices are posted, a small slip of paper, showing the 
nu.iber of the item of material and the price, is in- 
ser‘ed in the margin of each price book page where a 
che ige occurs. A stenographer then types bin labels 
fro.1 the price books, using the slips of paper as a guide 
In ‘cating the price changes. The date is stamped on 
the back of the labels. The new bin labels are then 


delivered by messenger to the proper section stockmen. 
The bin labels used for inside material are printed on 
perforated sheets of light cardboard which can be in- 


serted in a typewriter. Each label is 13 in. wide and 
234 in. long, which permits 24 labels to a sheet. These 
labels fit into the label strips on both steel and wood 
cases. Each label shows the stock book item number, 


description, price, price unit and weight. 

The new labels received by section stockmen are placed 
on the bins and the old labels destroyed. As material 
is issued, the given price and unit are marked on the 
requisition by the section stockmen, or helpers, and the 
requisitions are then sent to the office for handling. The 
price is thus applied directly to the requisition from the 
bin label instead of from a price book. 

Pricing for material stored outside presents a differ- 
ent problem. The paper tag alone is not suitable be- 
cause of weather conditions, and a cellophane envelope 
is under trial at present with the idea that the paper 
label may be encased in the envelope and then inserted 
in the holder. Good results have been obtained with 
this method, especially at roundhouse stores, in keeping 
the tags from becoming soiled and illegible; but the 
ability of the envelopes to withstand moisture remains 
to be proved. 

Meanwhile prices for outside material are issued to 
stockmen on a mimeographed form. The price books 
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are marked to indicate to the price clerk whether the 
price change should be issued on the bin tag or mimeo- 
graphed form. As changes are received by the stock- 
man, the price, together with proper description, is 
stenciled on a metal tag made from scrap car roofing. 
Where material is stored in outside bins, the metal la- 
bels are fastened directly over the material. Where 
material is stored on outside platforms, a triangular 
block 12 in. long with a 4% in. face is used, to which 
the metal tags are attached. The purpose of the trian- 
gular block is to obtain the correct angle so that a person 
standing can easily read the label. For material, such 
as frogs, switch points, etc., stored on rail bearings, a 
metal tag 4 in. by 10 in. is suspended from the bear- 
ings by means of a wire. Bulky items of special ma- 
terial, such as pumps, motors, etc., have the price and 
description stenciled on the material itself. 


Lumber Pricing 


Lumber pricing gives rise to certain problems which 
have led to a somewhat different practice. When bin 
pricing was first inaugurated on the Wabash, each ship- 
ment of lumber was separated and the lumber in each 
shipment was issued at the actual invoice price. Trian- 
gular metal labels were provided with one corner bent 
at right angles and this corner was driven into the bot- 
tom board of each shipment. A white line was painted 
along the edge of the top board of each shipment; and 
as other shipments of the same size were received and 
piled on top of the first, the process was repeated. In 
this manner the exact price was used for all lumber, as 
a different price was automatically placed in effect when 
une pile was used below any white line. 

This method of pricing lumber was discontinued some 
time ago, not because of its impracticability, but solely 
as an economy measure. Constant attention was required 
to keep the tags in place and the identification lines 
painted. During the depression, when forces were cur- 
tailed to a minimum, it became increasingly difficult to 
devote sufficient time to such work. Therefore, a sys- 
tem of average prices for lumber is now being used. 
These prices are developed once each year for different 
kinds of lumber, such as car lining, decking, siding, etc. 
They are issued to the stockman and are displayed on 
the piles. 


Selection of Pricing Units 


Experience has shown that most clerical errors have 
been the direct result of mistaken price units. More sat- 
isfactory results are obtained by using a price unit which 
is the same as that by which the material is usually 
requisitioned. If the price of a material figures $1.98 a 
hundred, it is issued at $0.02 each. Similarly, if the 
price figures $2.02 a hundred, it is issued at $0.02 each. 
In other words, the price is raised or lowered to the 
next even cent. Following are examples of some of the 
common items of stock material on which a price unit 
is used to correspond with the requisition order unit: 
Bar iron, by the foot instead of cwt.; lumber, by the 
piece instead of M.F.B.M.; glass, by the piece instead 
of the box; bolts, by the piece instead of the hundred; 
and fuses, by the piece instead of the gross. 

It has been found desirable in some cases to provide 
two price units to accommodate different cypes of issue. 
For instance, when nuts are issued on shop requisitions, 
a few at a time, a price for each is used. Where the 
issue is in keg lots, a price per hundredweight is used. 
Good judgment must be exercised, however, as there 
are some items of material which cannot be treated in 
this manner without distorting the accounts. For ex- 
ample, the price of one piece is considerably less than 
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one cent and cannot be satisfactorily raised to show one 
cent per unit. Some of the more common items of this 
nature are: Nails, cotters, paper drinking cups, coppet 
wire, line wire, etc. Consider an issue of 100,000 lin. 
ft. of line wire, the actual invoice price of which is $1.29 
a 100-ft. If this wire were issued at $0.01 a foot, there 
would be a loss of $290. Therefore, it will be readily 
understood that this feature must receive careful con- 
sideration. 


Pricing at Smaller Stores 


The foregoing discussion has dealt primarily with 
pricing methods at the general storehouse. However, the 
bin pricing system has also fitted the outlying stores con- 
veniently and the same pricing methods are used at such 
locations. When store requisitions are filled, the stock- 
man, or helper, applies the price and unit, the same as on 
other requisitions. A carbon copy of this requisition is 
mailed to the storekeeper at the outlying point as a ship- 
ping notice the same day that material is shipped. This 
shipping notice provides the local storekeeper with the 
latest prices and from these he prepares price labels or 
revises old labels. When material is issued from that 
store, the storekeeper in charge shows the price and unit 
on the requisition, securing the information direct from 
the price tag. He then mails the requisitions direct to 
the accounting office. 

One of the strongest arguments against bin pricing is 
that stockmen and their helpers are not sufficiently cap- 
able of handling the clerical work involved in pricing 
requisitions. Those who advance this argument, how- 
ever, trust these same men to handle stock books and 
stock records, which is one of the most important func- 
tions of the store department. 

It is also a well-known fact that a great many requi- 
sitions, especially shop requisitions, do not carry suf- 
ficiently accurate infcrmation to enable the price clerk 
to apply correct prices. This causes no small amount 
of difficulty and encourages guesswork to a great extent. 
In order to overcome this, most railroads have been 
obliged to depend on their stockmen to supply the needed 
information ; and in many cases, have gone so far as to 
institute a system which requires the stockmen to show 
a stockbook item reference. If the stockmen are suf- 
ficiently capable of taking care of this class of work, it 
is logical to believe that they could go a step further 
and actually price the requisitions from the bin tags as 
material is issued. It is just as possible for a stockman 
to apply the wrong item number on a requisition as it 
is to show an incorrect price. 


No Extra Labor Required 


Another argument against the bin pricing system 1s 
that it requires additional clerical labor in order to keep 
prices on the bins up to date at all times. The method 
used on the Wabash seems to refute this argument. At 
the general storehouse at Decatur, IIl., it has been found 
that price changes average about 50 a day. This re- 
quires about one hour of a comptometer operator’s time 
to develop the prices, about one hour for the price clerk 
to post them in the master price book, and about 45 
minutes of a stenographer’s time to type the labels. The 
time required by the stockman to place the new labels 
is small, and this may be done by a laborer if desired. 
With this method, prices are always up to date and the 
work of the stockman is not interrupted in any way. _ 

Bin pricing results in more accurate accounting, in 
that it eliminates almost entirely the possibility of mem- 
ory pricing and guesswork. When the requisitions are 
priced directly from the bin labels at the time material 
is issued, it is almost certain that prices will be correct. 
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In addition to this, the work is being done by men who 
handle the material every day and are thoroughly fam- 
jliar with it. The latter in itself is a sound argument in 
favor of the bin pricing system, as we know that price 
clerks working in an office, however efficient they may 
be, cannot know material as well as the stockman who 
is actually handling it. 

It has been claimed by some that stockmen and their 
helpers are apt to resort to pricing by memory by not 
always having a convenient place to write in the price on 
requisitions. However, a stockman seldom must walk 
more than a few steps to reach a flat surface, such as 
a wail, the end of a material rack or the top of a keg 
or a box. If all of these possibilities should fail, it would 
be a simple matter to provide the men with pocket pads. 

From a company standpoint, there is an advantage in 
having the stockmen and those working in the store- 
room know the value of the materials they are handling. 
If they are educated along these lines and are taught to 
familiarize themselves in a general way with the enorm- 
ous amounts invested in material and supplies, it is 
natural to assume that most of them will exercise more 
care in handling the material. We are also safe in 
stating that a system which displays the value of ma- 
terial is beneficial to officers and supervisors of depart- 
ments using material, as they are constantly in touch 
with the storeroom and can familiarize themselves with 
the costs of material and supplies. This should have its 
corresponding effect on the curtailment of operating 
expenses. 

It has been found on the Wabash that the bin pricing 
system has been the means of accelerating the pricing of 
issue documents, making it possible to pass charges to 
the using departments daily, and within a day or two 
after material has been issued. This is an important 
feature to officers of other departments operating on an 
appropriation, as it enables them to keep in touch with 
the situation at all times. It also furthers the spirit 
of service, which is one of the primary functions of the 
store department, and is an aid to producing closer 
co-operation between departments. 


An Aid to Inventorying 


Bin pricing has also been the means of considerable 
saving in pricing inventory sheets. On the Wabash, in- 
ventory sheets are pre-written and pre-priced. This 
operation formerly resulted in overtime when performed 
by price clerks, as it assumed such proportions that it 
was found impossible to handle it during regular work- 
ing hours along with other current work. With the in- 
auguration of the bin pricing method, the work is divided 
among several stockmen and the prices are inserted when 
sheets are pre-written, in advance of the calling of units. 
This rarely results in penalty overtime. 

_Tf all of the pricing work now being done by the va- 
rious stockmen, storekeepers and others on the Wabash 
were performed by office forces, an increase in clerical 
force would be necessary to take care of the volume of 
work. This is proof that the method has resulted in an 
actual saving in dollars and cents. The system is justi- 
fied to a greater degree, however, by the increased ef- 
ficiency in pricing and accounting. 

_It is significant that throughout the business depres- 
sion, when many changes on the Wabash were found 
advisable as economy measures, the bin pricing system 
has remained substantially the same as when it was 
established. No major changes have been necessary, 
except that involving lumber pricing, and the system has 
been sufficiently flexible and efficient to meet any operat- 
Ing or business condition. 
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R.F.C. Chairman 
Explains M. & St. L. Plan 


WasuHincTon, D. C 


ESSE H. JONES, chairman of the Reconstruction 
J Finance Corporation, testified on May 28 before the 

sub-committee of the Senate committee on interstate 
commerce which has been holding hearings on the plan 
for the partition of the Minneapolis & St. Louis among 
its connecting lines with the aid of a loan from the 
R. F. C., which has been severely criticized both by 
members of the committee and by witnesses before it. 
The hearings have been held for the purpose of a report 
to the full committee on a resolution proposed by Sen- 
ator Benson, of Minnesota, providing for an investiga- 
tion by a special Senate committee in place of that being 
made by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. Jones testified the plan had been devised as the 
only feasible one offered after those interested in re- 
organizing the company had failed for 12 years to for- 
mulate any satisfactory plan. At the same time he read 
to the sub-committee, headed by Senator Shipstead, of 
Minnesota, letters describing as ridiculous a charge 
which had been made at a previous hearing by J. F. 
McElwee, of Peoria, IIl., that J. W. Barriger, chief 
examiner of the railroad division of the R. F. C., had 
told him that the plan for a sale of the property to the 
Associated Railways had been devised in an effort to 
prevent a loan to facilitate reorganization and to protect 
the interests of F. H. Prince. Mr. Jones himself and 
the letters declared that, on the contrary, Mr. Prince 
would not benefit in the slightest from tiie plan. He 
also said that in all discussions of the plan he had in- 
sisted that communities served by portions of the road 
to be abandoned should be provided with highway service 
and that the employees should be protected. After Mr. 
Jones had testified Senator Shipstead announced that a 
new plan of reorganization had been submitted by a 
group of bondholders headed by Philip J. Roosevelt, of 
New York. 

Mr. Jones told of the applications made bv the re- 
ceiver of the road to the R. F. C. for loans which it had 
declined on the ground that no good purpose would be 
served unless the property could be reorganized on a 
basis so that it could pay its fixed charges. Later, in 
1934, it offered to a bondholders’ committee headed by 
F. J. Lisman to make a loan of $4,750,000 to aid such 
a reorganization, but other creditor committees protested 
and “it occurred to some of us,” he said, “that it might 
be desirable to endeavor to work out a solution for the 
M. & St. L. in connection with some other system oc- 
cupying the same general territory.” With that thought 
in mind he had addressed a letter to the executives of 
eight roads in the territory suggesting that some of the 
connecting carriers might agree upon a plan of purchase 
at a foreclosure sale with a view to each system taking 
such part of the M. & St. L. as it might be able to use. 
This led to the development of the plan now under dis- 
cussion, to be financed by a loan of $7,200,000 subject 
to the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the R. F.C. Mr. Jones pointed out that from 1919 
to 1935 the road had averaged $183,000 net operating 
income a year, which he said “does not present a very 
promising outlook for profitable operation of this road 
as an independent system.” 

He added that the first application by the receiver was 
denied prior to Mr. Barriger’s connection with the R. 
F. C. and that it was on his own recommendation that 
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the corporation offered in 1934 to give favorable con- 
sideration to a loan for reorganization purposes, but said 
that the more information he got about it the more he 
became convinced that some other solution than a re- 
organization as an independent system was desirable. 

“In all events,” he said, “the future of the Minneap- 
olis & St. Louis under existing law is a matter for the 
court and the I. C. C. to determine. We have no power 
except to co-operate.” 

Mr. Jones also read a letter from Mr. Lisman to 
Clarence A. Miller, counsel for the sub-committee, say- 
ing that Mr. Barriger had co-operated with him toward 
his purpose of reorganizing the road in the interest of 
security holders and that the statement that the sug- 
gested loan to the Associated Railways was to be helpful 
to Mr. Prince was “absurd on its face” because it would 
give very little to any of the bondholders and nothing 
to the refunding and extension mortgage in which he 
thought Mr. Prince had the largest interest. 

He also read a letter from Philip J. Roosevelt, who 
had criticized the plan now under consideration, but who 
said he felt “pretty sure” that the McElwee testimony 
was “nonsense.” There was also a letter from Mr. 
Barriger to Senator Shipstead saying he had made no 
such statements as Mr. McElwee had attributed to him, 
that “his statement regarding my working for the per- 
sonal interests of Mr. Prince is manifestly ridiculous” 
because under the plan Mr. Prince’s holdings would be 
substantially wiped out, and that Mr. Prince has reason 
to oppose the plan if any security holder has. 

Mr. Jones also said it was his understanding that 
. “Mr. Prince would be entirely out of the picture and 
would get nothing.” He said he did not know just who 
suggested the present plan but thought it was in the 
public interest. Asked by Senator Shipstead if he 
thought many other roads ought to be dismembered and 
consolidated, he replied that “we have more railroad 
mileage than we can support without some kind of sub- 
sidy.” He said he would be glad to co-operate with any 
practical plan under which the road could be reorganized 
and earn its fixed charges but that he doubted its ability 
to survive as an independent system. 

Mr. Jones presented a telegram from Ralph Budd, 
president of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, saying 
that the Associated Railways and the roads interested 
in the plan to purchase the property of the M. & St. L. 
had authorized him to say that if, after study of the 
applicability of the recent dismissal wage agreement to 
the purchase of railroad property at foreclosure sale and 
the extent from a financial standpoint of the additional 
liability to be assumed as a result of such application, 
it is concluded to proceed with the pending plan as so 
modified, and the Interstate Commerce Commission ap- 
proves the plan, the dismissal wage agreement will be 
applied to M. & St. L. employees affected by the carry- 
ing out of the plan. Senator Benson said it had been 
testified that 2,800 men would be displaced by the plan, 
but Mr. Jones said he saw no reason why anyone should 
be thrown out of employment and that the corporation 
would not co-operate in any plan that did not provide 
for the employees. 

Further hearings were postponed after Mr. Jones’ tes- 
timony, in view of the prospects for early adjournment 
of Congress and of the new plan submitted by Mr. 
Roosevelt. This contemplates a loan of $5,000,000 to 
be made by the R. F. C. and a loan of $1,000,000 to 
be made by Mr. Prince, who would also acquire the 
stock to be issued by a new company, the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis Railroad. Mr. Roosevelt, in a letter to Mr. 
Tones, asked if he did not agree that in view of the 
improved conditinns since the present plan was adopted 
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it might be wise to re-examine the plan and see whether 
conditions have not so changed as to render it in the 
public interest that the road be reorganized as a unii. 
To the letter was attached an endorsement of the plan 
by Mr. Prince. Mr. Roosevelt said that all of the se- 
curity holders junior in lien to the receivers’ certifi- 
cates, the preferred claims, and the Albert Lea bonds, 
had agreed upon formulas and ratios in which they 
will accept new securities under a plan of reorganiza- 
tion. 

Chairman Jones on June 3 replied to Mr. Roosevelt's 
letter describing the new plan as “a delusion in that it 
holds out false hopes to everyone interested in the road.” 
He said in part: 

“Our analysis of the plan follows: 

(a) It gives control of the road for 99 years to an 
operating company with no capital except the $1,000, 
000 it proposes to borrow at 4%4 per cent, interest on 
which will be a first charge on any profits the road may 
earn after actual operating expenses. 

(b) The operating company will have no responsi- 
bility except to operate the road as best suits the pur- 
poses of those in charge of it for this very long period, 
making the road a pawn, subject to abuses and manipu- 
lations that should not be tolerated. 

It is fair to say in this respect that we do not ques- 
tion the motives of Mr. Prince or those who may be as- 
sociated with him in lending the $1,000,000 to the op- 
erating company, but 99 years is a long time, and our 
memories need not run very far back to illustrate my 
point. 

(c) The device of giving the R. F. C. a first mortgage 
on the railroad, and Mr. Prince a first lien on the in- 
come of the road for interest on his loan of $1,000,000 
to the operating company, makes the first mortgage in 
effect a second mortgage. 

(d) The $1,000,000 loan to the operating company, 
underwritten by Mr. Prince, not only gets 4% per cent 
interest as a first charge on the road’s earnings ahead 
of the first mortgage held by the R. F. C., but it also gets 
a bonus of $1,000,000 414 per cent income bonds of the 
railroad company, and all of the capital stock of the 
operating company, a rather heavy toll for a loan of 
$1,000,000. 

The R. F. C. could hardly be expected to look with fa- 
vor on making a loan in cooperation with any plan em- 
bodying the principles you propose. It makes entirely too 
easy practices employed all too often with respect to 
some of our railroads in times past.” 


A.A.R. to Spend $1,300,000 
For National Advertising 


NATIONAL joint advertising campaign involv- 
A ing the expenditure of approximately $1,300,000, 

will be launched by the Association of American 
Railroads in June. The principal campaign will be con- 
ducted in national magazines, including 6 weeklies, 12 
monthlies, 10 national and sectional farm papers and 14 
labor publications. It will be supplemented by newspa- 
per advertising by individual roads and by the regional 
organizations. In the western territory the Western 
Association of Railway Executives will spend $250,000 
for joint newspaper advertising, while tiie railroads in 
the East and South will increase their individual adver- 
tising appropriations to provide for additional news- 
paper space. The eastern roads have already published 
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soine joint newspaper advertisements on the new re- 
duced passenger fares. 

The purpose of the campaign is manifold, it being 
designed to increase freight and passenger traffic, to 
secure relief from the rising tide of regulatory legisla- 
tion, to inhibit restrictive legislation forcing prohibitive 
labor costs, to compete for business on an equal basis 
with other carriers, to enable operation on a basis yield- 
ing a reasonable return on capital invested, and to lay 
the ghost of government ownership. 

A plan prepared by Arthur Kudner, Inc., advertising 
agency of New York, which is handling the campaign, 
suggests an association organization for advertising and 
public relations activities, an annual railroad “show” 
supplemented by a traveling show, a “voice of the pas- 
senger” department which would solicit suggestions for 
improving service, a national magazine “En Route” 
which would be sold to the public for 25 cents and which 
would encourage travel, a speakers’ bureau from which 
clubs and other organizations could secure speakers, 
the preparation of factual printed matter about the rail- 
roads for use in schools and colleges, motion pictures 
of railroad scenes and activities for showings at clubs 
and other organizations, radio broadcasting from a spe- 
cial train and the operation of de luxe through train 
services from coast to coast. The general plan was con- 
firmed at a member meeting of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads at Chicago on May 28, following action 
by the board of directors and the executive committee, 
but some of the details have not yet been announced. 

The last joint national advertising campaign of the 
railroads was undertaken by the Association of Rail- 
way Executives in 1920, following the return of the rail- 
roads from federal control. 


Build New Fork Truck 


HE Automatic Transportation Company, Chicago, 
T has designed a new, heavy duty tiering fork truck 
of 10,000 Ib. capacity which will handle loads 72 in. 
long and will operate in 94-in. intersecting aisles. A 
center control is said to give the truck an unusually short 





Heavy Duty Tiering Truck 


turning radius for a fork truck of this capacity. The 
truck has a front wheel drive to obtain the maximum 
traction on ramps or slippery floors, and the operator is 
fully protected and still has a clear vision of all opera- 
tions. Loads can be moved quickly and stacked three 
or iour bundles high with this truck. 
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Communieations ... 


Protecting Trains 
from Automobiles 


OmanHaA, NEBRASKA 
To THE EpiTor: 
For twenty years I have been associated with the Physicians 
Casualty Association of America, which is an insurance organi- 
zation covering physicians, surgeons and dentists against loss of 


income due to accident. In our files are several instances of 
claims where an automobile had been driven into the side of a 
train. Perhaps due to the fact that I have been in the insurance 


- business, I have attempted to use as much discretion as possible 


when I am motoring. Notwithstanding that fact, I had a nar- 
row escape recently from driving into a freight train which I 
had difficulty in seeing until I was within a few feet from the 
track. 

I do not have the actual facts at hand but I do know that a 
material portion of the automobile-train accidents are due not 
to the train striking the automobile but rather to the automobile 
being driven into the train, especially at night. It occurred to 
me that it might be practical to attach to the side of a freight 
car two reflectors, one near the front and one near the rear. 
The lights of the oncoming automobile would be reflected in a 
manner similar to the various road-warning signs on the high- 
way. Passenger trains are usually lighted either in the Pull- 
mans, coaches or baggage cars, rendering them easily visibl: 

The above suggestion may have little merit but I thought it 
could do no harm to at least offer it. I am very much interested 
in railroads and maintain quite an extensive scale model system 
in my home, the consist of each train being exactly the same 
as is seen on the big railroads except the size. 


Lortnc ELLtort. 


Advocates Compulsory Arbitration 
NE Ww E 
To THE Eprror: 


“Labor,” published in Washington, D. C., contains a statement 
by D. B. Robertson, president of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen on the elimination of firemen- 
helpers on diesel-electric locomotives. I happen to have some 
stock in two of the roads mentioned by Robertson as having 
paid their stockholders substantial dividends and know that these 
roads, the Maine Central and the New Haven, have not paid 
dividends for years. The impression he is giving in his propa- 
ganda shows he is not discussing the question with any honesty 
or fairness. 

The question at issue in this controversy is: one that the fire- 
men should not scttle, led on by unprincipled labor agitators. 
The controversy should be settled by an impartial board. Of 
course, where safety requires, two men should be employed in 
the cab of the diesels. Where two men are not needed for 
safety it is unjust to the stockholders, who have lost most of 


what they have invested, to make the railroads hire unnecessary 
employees. 

I would urge you, in the interest of railroad investors, to ad- 
vocate that Congress enact a law requiring compulsory arbitra- 


tion of wage and labor disputes between railroads and em- 
ployees before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

I am well aware that there are many objections, but it seems 
to offer some hope of better conditions for the unfortunate 
stockholders, who now lose every time, no matter how unreason- 
able the demands of the employees. For years you must have 
noticed that the railroad executives are always beaten when they 
deal with the brotherhood chiefs. What do you think of a 
wage schedule that requires a railroad to pay the engineer of a 
diesel two days’ pay for a round trip, the actual running time 
of which is between four and five hours? 

It is only fair to the investors that a reasonable arrangement 
of pay should be substituted for such a schedule. 


STOCKHOLDER. 
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‘ Class I railroads in the Eastern district 
Four-Months Railway Net for the four months had a net of $101,145,- 
025, at the rate of 3.05 per cent. For the 
a 2.18 Per Cent Return same period in 1935, their net was $90,- 
$146,112,621 compares with $121,- 707.963, or 274 per cent. Operating 
075.241 or 181 per cent, in same revenues of railroads in the Eastern district 
’ , for four months totaled $632,601,942, an 
period of last year increase of 12.2 per cent, compared with 
Class I railroads for the first four 1935, while operating expenses totaled 
months of 1936 had a net railway operat-  $465,281,730, an increase of 12.3 per cent. 
ing income of $146,112,621, which was at Class I railroads in the Eastern district 
the annual rate of return of 2.18 per cent for April had a net of $29,835,317, com- 
on their property investment, according pared with $22,047,019, in April, 1935. 
to reports filed by the carriers with the Class I railroads in the Southern dis- 
Bureau of Railway Economics of the As- trict for four months had a met of $22,- 
sociation of American Railroads. In the 671,577, at the rate of 2.04 per cent. For 
first four months of 1935 their net railway the same period in 1935, their net amounted 
operating income was $121,075,241 or 1.81 to $17,960,787, at the rate of 1.60 per cent. 
per cent on their property investment. Operating revenues in the Southern dis- 








CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 


Month of April Per Cent 
1936 1935 of Increase 
‘i. x rer reer eT ere re $313,409,628 $274,663 ,066 14.1 
ce Se errr rrr rrr eye rrr Tee 235,072,729 209,415,791 12.3 
WN tetas cdaieupesede scree tdCR Ke ees he Rnew ees ee 25,751,082 20.389.840 26.3 
Net railway operating income... ..ccccscccccscccesers 41,547,644 34,708,718 19.7 
SOLHEIM TATO——OEF CORE ccc ccccevcerersneseeececenee 75.00 76.24 ae 
Rate of return on property investment—per cent........ 2.44 2.03 
Four Months Ended April 30 
I TINIE a. i a an, ar et Slat gumlid Rumler ae RMS $1,221,270,856 $1,074,680,303 13.6 
GE DIR oie kino oa cece e cestaweccncees 939,336,26— 834,135,279 12.6 
I tae ara Bie Clas aus 66 oS Pod ee Ps Rew TERRES 94,398,547 80,104,823 17.8 
Net railway operating income..............cccssccsess 146,112,621 121,075,241 20.7 
COON DRUID —"DEE GONE 66 6c c.oc o0%. ccccdcsee vac cceses 76.91 77.62 we 
Rate of return on property investment—per cent........ 2.18 1.81 











Operating revenues for the four months trict for four months amounted to $161,- 
totaled $1,221,270,856, compared with $1,- 910,901, an increase of 12.9 per cent com- 
074,680,303 for the same period in 1935, pared with the same period in 1935, while 
an increase of 13.6 per cent. Operating operating expenses totaled $122,916,626, aa 
expenses amounted to $939,336,262, com- increase of 10.1 per cent. Class I railroads 
pared with $834,135,279 for the same period in the Southern district for April had a 


in 1935, an increase of 12.6 per cent. net of $5,504,658, compared with $5,444,426 
Class I railroads in the first four months in April 1935. we 
of 1936 paid $94,398,547 in taxes compared Class I railroads in the Western district 


with $80,104,823 in the same period in for four months had a net of $22,296,019, 
1935, or an increase of 17.8 per cent. For at the rate of .99 per cent. For the same 
the month of April alone, the tax bill four months in 1935, they had a net of 
amounted to $25,751,082, an increase of $12,404,491, at the rate of .55 per cent. 
$5,361,242 or 26.3 per cent above the same Operating revenues in the Western district 
month in 1935. for four months amounted to $426,758,013, 
Twenty-nine Class I railroads failed to an increase of 16.2 per cent above the 
earn expenses and taxes in the first four same period in 1935, while operating ex- 
months of 1936, of which 9 were in the Penses totaled $351,137,906, an increase of 
Eastern district, 5 in the Southern and 13.9 per cent. For April the railroads in the 
15 in the Western district. Western district reported a net of $6,- 
Class I railroads for April had a net 207,669, compared with $7,217,273 for the 
railway operating income of $41,547,644, Same roads in April, 1935. 
oo rate of 2.44 per cent. In April, New York Law Requires “Helper” 
35, their net was $34,708,718, or 2.03 Diesel Engi 
per cent. Operating revenues for April On Urese: ERgmes 
amounted to $313,409,628, compared with Governor Lehman of New York has 
$274,663,066 in April, 1935, an increase of signed the bill passed at the recent legis- 
14.1 per cent. Operating expenses totaled lative session, which amends the New York 
235,072,729, compared with $209,415,791 State railroad law, so as to require a two- 
in the same month of 1935, or an increase man crew on “fuel-electric” engines (Die- 
of 12.3 per cent. sel). 
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Congress Ending Without 
Much Railway Legislation 


As adjournment approaches it is ap- 
parent that most proposals 
will go by the board 


With the date for the adjournment of 
Congress still uncertain, although efforts 
were still being made to bring about an 
adjournment by June 6 or June 8, it was 
apparent early this week that most of the 
proposed legislation of interest to the rail- 
roads which has been considered during 
the seventy-fourth Congress and on which 
hearings had been held would go by the 
board. 

The latest proposal, for the continuation 
of the office of federal co-ordinator of 
trdnsportation for a new term of three 
years, without the restrictions against re- 
duction in railroad employment which have 
largely nullified the purpose of the emer- 
gency railroad transportation act of 1933 
for the past three years, was still in the 
stage of a resolution introduced by Sena- 
tor Wheeler on which no plans for a hear- 
ing had been announced and which had not 
yet been considered by the committee on 
interstate commerce of which he is chair- 
man. An executive session of the commit- 
tee to consider the resolution had been 
called for May 29 but was not held. The 
resolution was being opposed by both rail- 
roads and railroad labor organizations. 

The Pettengill bill to repeal the long- 
and-short-haul clause of section 4 of the 
interstate commerce act was apparently 
dropped on May 28 when hearings on it 
before the Senate committee on interstate 
commerce were adjourned subject to the 
call of the chairman. Some 35 witnesses 
who had appeared in opposition to it had 
not yet been heard but after nearly three 
weeks of hearings the opponents of the bill 
calculated that it had been delayed suf- 
ficiently so that there was no further dan- 
ger of its being called up at this session. 
Senator Wheeler, who was often the only 
Senator present at ihe hearings, had made 
every effort to prolong them, while none of 
the members of the committee who had 
been counted on as being in favor of it 
appeared willing to make much of a fight. 
The bill had been passed by the House but 
if not acted upon by the Senate at this 
session would have to be taken up again 
as a new bill. Representative Pettengill 
announced that he would reintroduce it at 
the next session. 

The Senate on June 1 passed the bill 
recommended by Co-ordinator Eastman 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission 

(Continued on page 929) 
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Eastern Roads Inaugurate’ 


Reduced Passenger Rates 


B. G O. is encouraged by the initial 
response—Others reluctant to 
appraise situation as yet 


The reduced passenger fares ordered by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission be- 
came effective on Eastern railroads on 
Monday of this week, June 1. All of the 
principal roads except the Long Island 
are applying the prescribed rates—two 
cents per mile in coaches and three cents 
in Pullmans without surcharge—to both 
interstate and intrastate business. The 
Long Island was this week charging three 
cents per mile for intrastate tickets. 

While passenger traffic officers of most 
of the roads are yet without definite traf- 
fic and revenue figures reflecting the pub- 
lic’s initial response, the Baltimore & Ohio, 
which favored the fare cuts and refused 
to join the court test of their validity, re- 
ported that it was “greatly encouraged” 
with the results of the first two days un- 
der the new fares. Officers of other roads, 
calling attention to the fact that this week’s 
figures were influenced by returning holi- 
day travelers, are generally reluctant as 
yet to attempt an appraisal of the initial 
response. All roads are, however, adver- 
tising the fares extensively, announcements 
of individual lines having supplanted the 
joint advertising of last week. 

The Baltimore & Ohio reported that on 
Monday it sold at New York more tickets 
and took in more revenue than on June 1 
of last year. This was announced by H. 
E. Simpson, general eastern passenger 
agent, who called attention to the fact that 
lat year June 1 was on a Saturday, a 
heavy week-end travel day. Mr. Simpson 
also reported a great increase in the num- 
ber of inquiries and telephone calls re- 
garding fares. 

The New York Central, comparing last 
Monday with Monday, June 3, 1935, re- 
ported a small increase in business at 
Toledo, Ohio, and Cleveland, and slight 
increases at Buffalo, N. Y., and New York. 

Increased activity for information bu- 
reas was experienced on many roads. At 
Pennsylvania station, for example, Mon- 
day’s telephone calls were 50 per cent in 
excess of those for the previous Monday, 
and 22 additional employees were assigned 
to handle the rush. The Pennsylvania 
made no statement on the traffic and reve- 
nue results, preferring to wait until the 
new fares are in effect for a couple of 
Weeks at least. This road did report, 
however, that Monday’s business out of 
New York required it to operate no extra 
trans or cars. Passenger traffic officers 
of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford and other roads were similarly reluc- 
tant to appraise the situation until the 
fares have had a further trial. 

The New York Public Service Com- 
mission has scheduled for Friday of this 
week a hearing on the Long Island’s in- 
trastate tariff publishing the three-cents- 
per-mile rates. Also an early decision was 
expected in the suit brought by the Tran- 
at Commission (having jurisdiction in 
New York City) in the New York Su- 
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preme Court to require the Long Island to 
apply the two-cent rate within New York 


City. The Long Island has encountered 
some one-man demonstrations against the 
three-cent rate, one passenger in particu- 
lar having refused to pay more than the 
two-cent fare on two or three occasions. 
In each instance the conductor refused to 
accept the reduced payment which the 
passenger claims to have then left on the 
car seat. 

Meanwhile, in the United States District 
Court for the Southern District of New 
York, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on May 29 filed its appearance as in- 
tervening defendant as well as an answer 
to the petition of 23 Eastern roads for 
an injunction to enjoin the commission 
from enforcing the reduced-fare orders. 
The answer, praying that the petition be 
dismissed, contends that the petitioners 
were “accorded the full hearing provided 
for in and by the Interstate Commerce 
Act.” It denies the contention of the car- 
riers that the commission’s orders of April 
18 and May 19 “are affirmative in effect.” 
These orders, the former of which refused 
the postponement sought by all Eastern 
roads other than the B. & O. and the lat- 
ter which denied the Long Island’s plea 
for a three-cent rate, the answer says, “are 
negative in character and relate only to 
procedure before the commission over 
which this court does not have, and there- 
fore cannot exercise jurisdiction.” 

“The commission,” the answer continues, 
“further alleges that the findines and con- 
clusions in said report of February 28, 
1936, were and are, and that each of them 
was and is, fully supported and iustified 
by the evidence submitted in said pro- 
ceeding, as aforesaid. 

“The commission further alleges that in 
making said report it considered and 
weighed carefully, in the light of its own 
knowledge and experience, each fact, cir- 
cumstance and condition called to its at- 
tention on behalf of the parties to said 
proceeding by their respective counsel, in- 
cluding matters covered by the allegations 
of the petitions herein. 

“Further the commission denies that pe- 
titioners will suffer either irreparable 
damage or irreparable loss, if the orders, 
including said order of February 28, 1936, 
are not annulled and set aside by the 
court.” 


Additional Roads Exempted from 
Passenger Fare Order 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a second supplemental report in 
the passenger fare case exempting a num- 
her of additional roads from the passenger 
fare basis prescribed in its general order, 
which became effective this week. The 
Magma Arizona is allowed to continue to 
charge fares approximating 6 cents a mile; 
the California Western Railroad & Navi- 
gation Company 5 cents a mile; the Tono- 
pah & Goldfield 3 cents a mile; the Rio 
Grande Southern 5 cents a mile; the San 
Luis Valley Southern 4.5 cents a mile; 
the Tennessee & North Carolina 3 cents 
a mile; the Colorado & Southern on its 
narrow-gage lines 2% to 4 cents a mile: 
and the Norfolk Southern 2% cents a mile 
on its Virginia Beach division. 
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Canadian Roads Dispute 
Right to Build New Line 


Controversy in Quebec legislature over 
C. P. R. effort to construct branch 
into mineral area 


Parliament at Ottawa continues to talk 
about further joint savings by the Cana- 
dian Pacific and Canadian National while 
the two railways continue their controversy 
before the Legislature of Quebec province 
over the effort of the C.P.R. to get a 
charter from that Legislature to build a 
branch line into the rich mineral area of 
northern Quebec which is already served 
by the Canadian National. In a prominent 
Montreal newspaper last week there ap- 
peared in the same issue an account on 
the front page of the controversy at Que- 
bec City over the branch line while on an 
inside page there appeared a large-sized 
advertisement published jointly by the two 
railways making another bid for freight 
on the basis of their collection and delivery 
service. 

The Canadian Pacific declares it wants 
the branch line to open up rich agricul- 
tural territory in northern Quebec but it 
has been stated in reply that the rich farm- 
ing areas consist of “rocks and Christmas 
trees.” What has made the fight a lively 
one is that. the C.N.R. already has one 
line running into the Rouyn country and 
the Temiskaming & Northern Ontario, 
owned by the Ontario government, has a 
line tapping this area from the west. These 
two roads are virtually charging that the 
C.P.R. is not keen about serving a farm 
area or developing new traffic but simply 
attempting to fence off about 20,000 square 
miles of rich mineral area for Consolidated 
Smelters, a subsidiary of the C.P.R. 

There have been two or three engage- 
ments in the controversy before the Rail- 
way Committee of the Quebec Legislature 
and another will be staged this week when 
a final effort will be made to secure ap- 
proval of the project. Indications are 
that most of the legislators are prepared 
to give the C.P.R. part of what it wants, 
but that they may balk at assigning any 
valuable mineral areas to the road. At 
the last meeting of the committee by a 
substantial majority it voted to let the 
C.P.R. build only from Angliers to Rouyn. 

President S. J. Hungerford of the Cana- 
dian National in a statement to the com- 
mittee said in part: 

“After giving careful consideration to 
the situation and notwithstanding the ne- 
cessity for keeping expenditures on the 
government owned system to a minimum, 
the management of the Canadian National 
has reached the conclusion that the time 
has arrived for the immediate building of 
this line between Senneterre and Rouyn 
and has brought its views to the attention 
of the Dominion government. 

“The development of the territory has 
now reached a stage where it becomes at- 
tractive to private railway interests, and 
if the invasion by such interests is per- 
mitted, the people of Canada will be de- 
prived of the benefits for which they have 
already paid in capital cost and operating 
deficits. Instead of reaping the reward of 
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a development project, boldly conceived, 
the people of Canada will have to recognize 
the National Transcontinental Railway as 
a permanent drag upon the finances of the 
country if this invasion is allowed. We 
hope, therefore, to make an early start on 
the building of this branch line from the 
National Transcontinental Railway.” 


Additional Funds Authorized for 
Florida Canal 


After having twice voted against the 
project, the Senate on May 30 adopted an 
amendment to the relief appropriation bill 
authorizing the President to allot $10,000,- 
000 for additional work on the Florida ship 
canal if a favorable report is made by a 
special board of engineers which he is to 
appoint. The board is to report by July 
20. The vote in favor of this proposal 
was 35 to 30. Work on the canal project, 
which had never been specifically author- 
ized by Congress, had been started by a 
special allotment made by the President 
from work-relief funds and $5,400,000 has 
now been expended. The total cost has 
been estimated at some $150,000,000 but 
various engineering reports on the pro- 
ject are still being reviewed by the Army 
engineers. 


Shippers’ Advisory Boards 


The following shippers’ regional advi- 
sory boards will meet during June: South- 
west on June 9, at Fort Worth, Tex.; 
Trans-Missouri-Kansas on June 17, at 
Wichita, Kan.; Allegheny on June 17, at 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Pacific Northwest on 
June 18-19, at Yakima, Wash.; Central 
West on June 22-23, at Pocatello, Idaho; 
and Pacific Coast on June 25-26, at San 
Francisco, Calif. At the Southwest Ship- 
pers’ Advisory Board meeting the Fort 
Worth Lions’ Club, the Fort Worth Traf- 
fic Club, the Fort Worth Chamber of 
Commerce and the Fort Worth Freight 
Bureau will sponsor a luncheon at which 
Samuel O. Dunn, chairman of the Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publishing Company and 
editor of the Railway Age, wil! be the 
guest speaker. Officers of the board for 
the ensuing year will be elected. 


Argue C. N. R. Bill Before 
Parliamentary Committee 


Considerable heat was developed in the 
meeting of the special House of Commons 
committee on railways in Ottawa last week 
over a proposal that the present three 
trustees of the Canadian National be called 
upon to give an account of their steward- 
ship of the property. The pending bill, 
which is supported by the government and 
which occasioned the discussion, would 
abolish the trustees and substitute a di- 
rectorate in their stead. 

Judge Fullerton, chairman of the trus- 
tees, appeared before the committee. Re- 
plying to a charge made by the Minister 
of Railways (Hon. C. D. Howe) that 
the trustees had failed to make any im- 
provement in the railway situation, he de- 
clared this charge untrue. This state- 
ment brought lively objection from the 
Liberal members of the committee. After 
much controversy, the meeting finally 
ended with a statement by the trustee of 
their willingness to submit to the com- 
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mittee written memoranda regarding their 
conduct of the railways’ affairs. 


Three Streamliners Go Into Service 
in June 


Three streamlined trains, the Stream- 
liner-City of San Francisco and the two 
trains comprising the Streamliner-City of 
Denver, will be placed in service by the 
Union Pacific on- June 14 and 18, respec- 
tively. The Streamliner-City of San 
Francisco will be placed in service be- 
tween San Francisco and Chicago on a 
3934-hr. schedule over the Southern Pa- 
cific, the Union Pacific and the Chicago 
& North Western. The first trip will be 
eastbound, leaving San Francisco at 3:45 
p.m. and arriving in Chicago at 8:30 a.m. 
the second morning. The first westbound 
trip will be from Chicago on June 17, 
leaving Chicago at 6:15 p.m. (the same 
time as the Streamliner-City of Portland 
and the Streamliner-City of Los Angeles), 
arriving in San Francisco at 8 a.m. Five 
round trips will be made each month. De- 
parture from San Francisco will be on 
the 2nd, 8th, 14th, 20th and 26th of each 
month, and from Chicago on the 5th, 11th, 
17th, 23rd and 29th of each month. 

The Streamlier-City of Denver will be- 
gin daily service on June 18 between Chi- 
cago and Denver on a schedule of 16 hrs. 
for the 1,048 miles or at an average of 
65.5 miles per hour. This train will be 
the fastest in the world for distances of 
800 miles or more. Each dav one unit will 
leave Chicago at 6:20 p.m. and will arrive 
in Denver at 9:20 a.m., while the second 
unit will leave Denver at 4:20 p.m. and 
arrive in Chicago at 9:20 a.m. 

The first unit of the Streamliner-City 
of Denver will be exhibited in Chicago on 
June 6, 7 and 7, and, after a period of 
test runs and exhibitions in Colorado, will 
be placed in service from Denver. The 
second unit will be delivered on June 12 
in time to begin operation from Chicago. 
Inaugural ceremonies will be held at Chi- 
cago and Denver. 


Fourth Section Application by 
Water Lines Denied 


An application filed by two steamship 
lines for relief from the long-and-short- 
haul provisions of the fourth section of 
the interstate commerce act was denied by 
Division 2 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in a report dated May 25 and 
made public this week. The Merchants 
and Miners Transportation Company and 
the Norfolk & Washington Steamboat Com- 
pany had asked for authority to establish 
and maintain proportional ocean rates on 
classes and commodities between Boston, 
Mass., and Providence, R. I., on the one 
hand and Baltimore, Md., Washington, D. 
C., and Alexandria, Norfolk and Newport 
News, Va., on the other without observ- 
ing the long-and-short-haul rule. The pro- 
posed rates are the same as the present 
local all-water port-to-port rates and came 
under the commission’s jurisdiction because 
they were to be used in connection with 
rail and truck rates to and from Boston 
and Providence in constructing *hrough 
rates. It was proposed to make the first- 


class rates 10 cents less than the all-rail 
rates prescribed in the eastern class rate 
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revision between the same points. Under 
the proposed adjustment departures w:uld 
result at Norfolk and Newport News be- 
cause, while the water hauls from Bo-ton 
and Providence to these points are included 
within those to Baltimore, Washington and 
Alexandria, the proposed rates are hicher 
because of their relation to the al!-rai] 
rates. By rail Norfolk and Newport 
News are farther from New England. The 
commission said the evidence submitte: did 
not establish that the relief sought is nec- 
essary or would result in any increased 
traffic over applicants’ routes. 


os 


Continuation of Co-Ordinator’s Office 


Uncertain 
Prospects for a continuation of the of- 
fice of federal co-ordinator of transporta- 
tion beyond June 16, the expiration date 


of the emergency railroad transportation 
act of 1933, were in an uncertain state 
during the early part of this week. Senator 
Wheeler's resolution to continue the of- 
fice, with the broad but somewhat vague 
powers to do almost anything to further 
the purpose of the act but without the re- 
strictions against reduction in employment 
contained in Section 7, had not yet been 
acted upon by the committee on interstate 
commerce, although it had held two meet- 
ings since the resolution was introduced, 
and representatives of the railroads and 
the railroad labor organizations were work- 
ing in opposition to it. At the same time 
there were few indications of any active 
support for the resolution. A_ similar 
resolution was introduced in the House by 
Representative Russell, of Massachusetts, 
but it had not been considered by the House 
committee. 

Efforts were being made by Senator 
Wheeler to work out some sort of com- 
promise plan, such as a continuation of the 
office of co-ordinator without power to 
issue orders but with the duty of con- 
tinuing the investigatory work which has 
been carried on and possibly with the idea 
of prodding the railroads into greater ac- 
tivity along the lines already recommended. 
It is understood, however, that this would 
also be opposed both by the railroads and 
the labor organizations. President Roose- 
velt at two press conferences has ex- 
pressed the opinion that the unfinished 
work of the office should be carried on to 
completion and said he had spoken about 
it to the chairmen of the two congressional 
committees but there have been no indi- 
cations that he has exerted any pressure. 


1. C. C. to Investigate Present Pick-Up 
and Delivery Service 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
June 1 ordered an investigation of the 
pick-up and delivery service now being 
operated by the Pennsylvania, Erie, Bos- 
ton & Maine and other carriers in official 
territory, as well as of that performed at 
the borders of official territory in connec- 
tion with shipments from and to points 
in official territory, and has assigned tt 
for hearing at Washington on June 16 in 
connection with the hearing already an- 
nounced on the pick-up and delivery ariffs 
which the commission had suspende just 
prior to April 1 and May 25. The roads 
mentioned now have in effect pick-uy and 
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delivery service for freight where the 
hauls are 260 miles and less, with graded 
additional charges where the hauls are 
for greater distances. The tariffs of other 
easten roads providing for a similar plan 
whic) were to have become effective on 
Aprii 1 were suspended on protests by 
the (rucking interests and a modified plan 
which was to have become effective on 
May 25 was later suspended. As a result 
complaints have arisen of discrimination at 
border points because the commission had 
allowed the western and southern roads 
to make their tariffs effective earlier in 
the year. 


Freight Claim Meeting 


More than 250 representatives of the 
railroads attended the forty-fifth annual 
session of the Freight Claim division of 
the Association of American Railroads, 
held at Chicago on June 2-4. Judge R. V. 
Fletcher, vice-president and general coun- 
sel of the Association, and H. G. Taylor, 
chairman of the Western Association of 
Railway Executives, were the principal 
speakers. Officers elected for the ensuing 
years are: Chairman, W. C. Johnson, 
freight claim agent of the Chicago & 
North Western; first vice-chairman, J. B. 
Mordecai, traffic manager of the Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg & Potomac and sec- 
ond vice-chairman, S. R. Biering, assistant 
general claim agent of the Gulf, Colorado 
& Santa Fe. 


P. & S. Division Sets Convention Date 


The annual meeting of the Purchases 
and Stores Division of the Association of- 
American Railroads will be held in the 
Palmer House, Chicago, on Thursday and 
Friday, July 9 and 10. 


Program for New York Railroad 
Club Outing 


The program for the New York Rail- 
road Club’s annual outing and golf tourna- 
ment to be held on Thursday, June 18, at 
the Westchester Country Club, Rye, N. Y., 
lists the usual schedule of golf and field 
events and midway entertainment. 

Among the golf events will be the regu- 
lar annual tournament open to members 
and guests. The player scoring low net in 
this will be awarded the Brady Cup and 
in addition other prizes will be awarded 
for low gross and low net in each of three 
handicap classes; also a guest prize. Cus- 
tody for one year of the Herbert H. Vree- 
land Trophy will be awarded to the rail- 
road or railroad supply company team win- 
ning the seventh annual golf championship. 
Other prizes will be awarded for field 
events. 

The committees in charge of the outing 
are headed by C. E. Smith, president of 
the club, on whose staff are R. P. Towns- 
end, general chairman; R. D. Jenks, assist- 
ant general chairman in charge of golf; 
John ©. Leonard, assistant general chair- 
man in charge of games; and A. E. Mc- 
Guire, assistant to general chairman. D. 
W. P:< is chairman of the general com- 
mittee which has two vice-chairmen—A. 
N. Divan and C. A. Gill, Other com- 
mittee: together with their respective 
chairm 1 are: Attendance, H. N. Norris; 
recepti 1, Frank Hedley; golf, A. E. Cal- 
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kins; publicity, James G. Lyne; out-of- 
town, Samuel F. Pryor; transportation, C. 
G. Melvin; dinner, G. H. Ord; skee ball, 
H. J. Dempsey; games, H. B. Nilsen; 
baby doll, H. V. McKedy; putting, R. F. 
Hayes; ping pong, D. B. Mugan; cards, 
H. N. Ransom; swimming, J. R. C. Hintz; 
horseshoes, R. E. King; tennis, J. F. 
Walker. 

Former Governor Alfred E. Smith of 
New York, who is a regular attendant at 
these outings, is listed as chairman of the 
goodfellowship committee of which H. H. 
Vreeland and W. G. Besler are vice- 
chairmen. 

Member and guest tickets for the out- 
ing, including green fees, games and din- 
ner, are respectively $5 and $7; for games 
and dinner alone, the member tickets are 
$3 and the guest tickets $4. The New 
York, New Haven & Hartford is offering 
for the outing a round-trip rate from New 
York of 75 cents. 


Congress Ending Without Much 


Railway Legislation 
(Continued from page 926) 


S. 1636, to amend the interstate commerce 
act to give the commission power to re- 
quire establishment of through routes and 
joint rates without regard to the provision 
in the present law which protects car- 
riers against being “short-hauled.” The 
bill was intended to meet a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
1929 which had held invalid an order of 
the commission prescribing additional 
through routes. The bill was supported by 
the National Industrial Traffic League and 
the American Short Line Railroad Asso- 
ciation but was opposed by the Association 
of American Railroads. The bill also 
writes into the permanent law a provision 
now in the emergency transportation act 
of 1933 that the elimination of any existing 
route or joint rate, fare, or charge, or 
classification without the consent of all 
carriers parties thereto, or authorized by 
the commission, shall be deemed prima 
facie unreasonable and contrary to the pub- 
lic interest. 

An amendment proposed by Senator 
Hastings was adopted providing that “in 
fixing through rates and in determining 
what is desirable or necessary in the pub- 
lic interest, the commission shall not take 
into consideration the necessity or desir- 
ability of diverting revenues from one rail- 
road to another.” 

The only other railroad bill to which 
much attention was paid during this session 
of Congress was the Wheeler-Crosser bill, 
which was dropped as soon as the agree- 
ment between the railroads and the labor 
organizations on a plan of dismissal com- 
pensation was signed. There was no ac- 
tion on the full-crew, train limit, or six- 
hour day bills proposed by the railroad 
labor organizations but the Senate com- 
mittee on June 2 ordered a favorable re- 
port on four of the bills on the program 
of the railroad labor organizations on 
which hearings had been held before a 
sub-committee. These are the hours of 
service bill and the bills to set up new or- 
ganizations in the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission to inspect and supervise train 
dispatching, maintenance of track and 
bridges, and signal systems. 

The bills recommended by Co-ordinator 
Eastman providing for regulation of water 
carriers and for a reorganization of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission were not 
taken up at this session. 


Meetings & Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
date of next or regular meetings, and places of 
meetings: ; 
Air BRAKE AssociaTion.—T. L. Burton, Room 

3400, Empire State Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
Annual meeting, September 15-16, 1936, Ho- 
tel Sherman, Chicago, Il. 

AutLigp RatLway Supply AssocraTion.—F. W. 
Venton, Crane Company, 836 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. To meet with Air Brake 
Association, Car Department Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, International Railway Master Black- 
smith’s Association, International Railway 
Fuel Association, International Railway Gen- 
eral Foremen’s Association, Master Boiler 
Makers Association and the Traveling Engi- 
neers’ Association. 4 ; 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC OF- 


FICERS.—W. R. Curtis, F. T. R., M. & O 
R. R., Chicago, Til. Panay 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 
AcEents.—E. L. Duncan, 816 McCormick 


Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, October 
ok ey Bog ad plane 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFI\ 
OrFICcers.—W. C. Hope, C. R. R. of N. J., 
143. Liberty St., New York, N. Y. z 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—F, O. Whiteman, Union Station. 


St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting, June 16-18 
1936, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill. F 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ADVERTISING 
Acents.—E. A, Abbott, Poole Bros., Inc., 
85 W. Harrison St., Annual 


\ Chicago, IIl. 

meeting, January 15-16, 1937, 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dininc Cars.—F. R. Borger, C. I. & L. Ry.. 


836 S. Federal St., Chicago, Ill. Annual 
meeting, October 5-8, 1936, Royal York Ho- 
tel, Toronto, Ontario, . 

AMERICAN RaILWway BripGE AND BuiLpincG Asso- 


ciaTion.—C, A. Lichty, 319 N. Waller Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, October 20 22° 


1936, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill. Exhibit 
by Bridge and Building Supply Men’s Asso- 
ciation. 

AMERICAN Rartway Car Institute.—W. C. Tab- 


bert, 19 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN Raitway DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 
—R. G. Buford, Asst. Mgr., Industrial De- 
velopment Dept. M-K-T R. R., Dallas, Tex. 

AMERICAN RaILway ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in co-operation with the Association 
of American Railroads, Division IV.—E. H. 
Fritch, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 
Annual meeting, March 16-18, 1937, Palmer 
House, Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN RaILway MaGazINE EprTors’ Assocta- 
TION.—M. Fenaja, Missouri Pacific Lines 
Magazine, Missouri Pacific Lines Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN RatLway Toot ForEMEN’s ASSOCIA- 
TIon.—G. G. Macina, C. M., St. P. & P. 
R. BR 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Annual meeting, September 17-18, 1936, Ho- 
tel Sherman, Chicago, Ill 

AMERICAN SHort Line Rartroap AssocraAtion.— 
R. E. Schindler, Union Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

AMERICAN Society OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— 
.. 2 Davies, 29 W. 39th St., New York 
N. -_ Semi-annual meeting, June 
1936, Hotel Adolphus, Dallas, Texas. 

Railroad Division—Marion B. Richardson, 
192 E. Cedar St., Livingston, N. J. 

AMERICAN Transit AssoctaTion.—Guy C. Heck- 
er, 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Pare meets. Sasoeer 21-24, 1936, The 

reenbrier otel, hite Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. ” sia 

AMERICAN Woop PRresERVERS’ ASSOCIATION.—H. 
L. Dawson, 1427 Eye St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Annual meeting, January 26-28, 
1937, New Orleans. La. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RarLroaps.—H. J. 
ee Transportation Bldg., Washington, 


15-22, 


Operations and Maintenance Department.— 
2 . Symes, Vice-President, Transpor- 
tation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Division I.—Operating.—J. C. Caviston, 

30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 


Freight Station Section—R. O. Wells, 
Freight Agent, Illinois Central Rail- 
road, Chicago, III 

Medical and Surgical Section—J. C. 


Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York, 
nN. 3. 
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Protective Section.—J. C. 
Vesey St., New York, N. 

Safety Section.—J. C.  Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. Next 
meeting, June 23-25, 1936, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, Ili. 

Telegraph and Telephone _ Section.— 
W. <A. Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., 
New York, N. Y. Next meeting, 
October 6-8, 1936, Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 

Division I. — Transportation. — L. 

— 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 


Caviston, 30 
. 2 


Division IV. — Engineering. — E. H. 
Fritch, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
Ill. Annual meeting March 16- 18, 1937, 
Palmer House, Chicago, IIl. 
Construction and Maintenance Section. 

—E. H. Fritch, 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting 
March 16-18, 1937, Palmer House, 


Chicago, IIl. 
Electrical Section—E. H. Fritch, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 
Signal Section —R. H. C. Balliet, 30 
Vesey Mp New York, N. 
Division V.—Mechanical.—V. R. Haw- 


thorne, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
Il. Annual meeting, June 25-26, 1936, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, IIl 
Division VI.—Purchases and _ Stores.— 
J. Farrell, 30 Vesey St., New 
York, x. %. 
Division VIT. — Freight Claims. — Lewis 
Pilcher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
Division VIII.— Motor Transport. — 
George M. Campbell, Transportation 


Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Car - Service Division. — C. A. Buch, 
"7 ore Bldg., Washington, 


Trafic Department.— A. F. Cleveland, 
Vice - President, Transportation Bldg., 
Washington, D. Cc. 

Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valua- 
tion Department.—E. H. Bunnell, Vice- 


President, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Accounting Division. —E. R. Ford, 


Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. 
¢. Annual meeting, June 30-July 2, 
1936, Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Treasury Division —E. R. Ford, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

AssocraTION OF RatLway Cratm AGEntTs.—F. L. 
Johnson, Chief Clerk and Claim Agent, Gen- 
eral Claims Dept., Alton R. R., 340 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting 
June 17-19, 1936, Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, 

inn. 

AssoOcIATION OF RatLwAy ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & N. W. Ry., 1519 
Daily News Bldg., 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, October 27-29, 
1936, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. Exhibit 
by Railway Electrical Supply Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

BripGe AND Buttp1nc Suppry MeEn’s Assocta- 
Tion.—W. S. Carlisle, National Lead Com- 
pany, 900 W. 18th St., Chicago, Tll. Meets 
with American Railway Bridge and Building 
Association. 

CaNADIAN Rattway Crtus.—C. R. Crook, 2271 
Wilson Ave., N. D. G., Montreal, Que. 
Regular meetings, second Monday of each 
month, except June, July and August, Wind- 
sor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DEPARTMENT Orrtcers’ Assocration.—A. S. 
Sternberg, M. C. B. Belt Ry. of Chicago, 
7926 S. Morgan St., Chicago, Ill. Annual 
meeting. September 15-16, 1936, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, 

Car ForeMen’s AssocratTion or Cutcaco.—G. K. 
Oliver, 2514 W. 55th St., Chicago, Ill. Regu- 
lar meetings, second Monday of each month. 
except Tune, July and August, La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, III. 

Car ForeMen’s AssoctaTION oF Los ANGELES.— 

, T. W. Krause. Room 299, 619 S. Main St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. Club not active at present. 

Car ForEMEN’s AssocraTiIon oF St. Louis, Mo.— 
E. G. Bishop, Illinois Central System, East 
St. Louis, Ill. Regular meetings, third Tues- 
day of each month except June, July and 
August, Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 

CENTRAL Rarttway Criur or Burrato. — Mrs. 
M. D. Reed, 1817 Hotel Statler, McKinley 

Square, Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, 
second Thursday of each month except June. 
i and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 


Crncinnatr Rattway Crus.—D. R. Boyd, 2920 
Utopia Place, Hyde Park. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Operation suspended indefinitely. 

CLEVELAND Rattway Crius.—F. L. Frericks, 
14416 Alder Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Meetings 
temporarily suspended. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY FueEt AsSOCIATION.— 
A Smith, 1660 Old Colony Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Annual meeting, September 17-18, 
1936, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III. 

INTERNATIONAL RaILway GENERAL ForREMEN’S As- 
SOCIATION.—Wm. Hall, 1061 W. Wabasha 
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St., Winona, Minn. Annual meeting Sep- 
eed 15-16, 1936, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 


INTERNATIONAL RatLway Masters BLACKSMITHS’ 
AssociaTion.—W. J. Mayer, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting, 
September 17-18, 1936, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Master Borter Makers’ Association.—A. F. 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 
Annual meeting, September 17-18, 1936, Ho- 
tel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 
TIES COMMISSIONERS.—Clyde S. Bailey, 810 
18th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Annual 
meeting, November 10-13, 1936, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

NaTIONAL Rattway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 
C. H. White (Pres. and Sec’y), oom 1826, 
208 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. Exhibit at 
A. R. E. A. Convention, March 16-18, 1937, 
Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. 

New Encianp Raitroap Cius.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 
683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regular 
meetings, second Tuesday of each month, 
except June, July, August and September, 
Copley-Plaza, Boston, Mass. 

New Yorxk Rarrtroap Cius.—D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York, N. Y. Regular meet- 
ings, third Friday of each month, except 
June, July and August, 29 W. 39th St., 
New York, We 

Paciric Rattway Civus.—William S$. Wollner, 
P. O. Box 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Regu- 
lar meetings, second Thursday of each month, 
alternately at San Francisco and Oakland, 
excepting June at Los Angeles and October 
at Sacramento. 

Rattway Business Association.—P. H. Middle- 
ton (Treas. and Asst. Sec’y), First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 

Raitway Cius oF PittspurcuH.—J. D. Conway, 
1941 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular 
meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 
except June, ety a August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, 

Rattway ELEcTRICAL = MANUFACTURERS’ 
AssoctaTion.—J. McC. Price, Allen-Bradley 
Company, 600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Ill. Meets with Association of Railway 
Electrical Engineers. 

Rattway Frre Protection AssocraTion.—P. A. 
Bissell, 40 Broad St., Boston, Mass. Annual 
meeting, October 20-21, 1936, Congress Ho- 
tel, Chicago, IIl. 

Rattway Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 1941 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Meets with Mechanical Division, 
Purchases and Siores Division, and Motor 
Transport Division, Association of American 
Railroads. 

RAILWAY TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Assoc1ation.—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
tery Company, 30 Church St., New York, 
N. Y. Meets with Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of A. R., Division I 

Rattway Tie Assocration.—I. C. Rowe, 2091 
Railway Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

RaILway ‘TREASURY OrFIcers’ ASSOCIATION.— 
Merged with Association of American Rail- 
roads, 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way AssSo- 
CIATION.—T. F. Donahoe, Gen, Supvr. Road, 
Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting, September 15-17, 1936, Hotel Stev- 
ens, Chicago, Ill. 

S1gNAL AppLIANCE AssocraTion.—G. A. Nelson, 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St., 
New York, N. Y. Meets with A. A. R., 
Signal Section. 

Society or Orricers, Unitep ASSOCIATIONS OF 
Rattroap VETERANS.—M. W. Jones, Balti- 
more & Ohio, Mt. Royal Station, Baltimore, 
Md. Annual meeting, October, 1936, De- 
troit, Mich. 

SoUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Rattway CiLus.— 
A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
January, March, May, july, September and 

Seventies, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF Car SERVICE OrFFi- 
cers.—R. G. Parks, A. B. & C. R. R., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Toot ForEMEN Supptiers’ AssocraTion.—E. E. 
Caswell, Union Twist Drill Co., 11 S. Clin- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. Meets with American 
Railway Tool Foremen’s Association. 

Toronto Rattway Crus.—R. H. Burgess, P. O. 
Box 8, Terminal “A,” Toronto, Ont. Regu- 
lar meetings, fourth Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Track Suppry Assocration.—D. J. Higgins, 
Gardner-Denver Company, 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Meets with Roadmasters’ 
and Maintenance of Way Association. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AsSOCIATION.—Miss_ FE. 
Earl, acting secretary, 10213 Hampden Ave- 
nue, Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meeting Sep- 
seer 15-16, 1936, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 


WESTERN Rattway Cius.—C. L. Emerson, C. M. 
St. P. & P., Chicago, Ill. Regular meetings, 
third Monday of each month, except June, 
July, August and September, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, IIl. 


June 6, 1936 


Supply Trade 





The general offices of the Fruit Grow- 
ers Express Company, the Western 
Fruit Express Company, the Buriing- 
ton Refrigerator Express Company 
and the National Car Company have 
been moved from 1259 Munsey building, to 
1101 Vermont avenue, Washington, D. C. 


The Hutchins Car Roofing Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., and the Chicago- 
Cleveland Car Roofing Company, Chi- 
cago, have merged under the corporate 
name of the Chicago-Hutchins Corpor- 
ation, with general offices at 332 South 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. 


E. R. Packer has resigned his position 
as mechanical engineer with the O & C 
Company, New York, and has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president of The 
Rails Company, with headquarters at 
New Haven, Conn. Mr. Packer has served 
his apprenticeship in both shop and foun- 
dry practice and was consecutively drafts- 
man, chief draftsman, estimator and sales 
engineer. He has been for a number of 
years identified with the railway supply 
business, specializing in locomotive, car, 
and track devices, which are now exten- 
sively used. He has had wide experience 
in the development of snow-fighting equip- 
ment, including snow flangers and plows, 
and electric heaters for railway switches 
and third rails. He has devoted much time 
to forced feed mechanical lubrication for 
locomotives and has contributed improve- 
ments in this field. In his association with 
The Rails Company, Mr. Packer will con- 
tinue in the development, promotion, and 
sales of devices to serve the same general 
field with which he has been so closely as- 
sociated. 


John C. Stewart, supervisor of insula- 
tion sales of the United States Gypsum 
Company, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has been promoted ito manager of railroad 
sales, with the same headquarters, the de- 





Moffett Studio 
John C. Stewart 


partment being newly created to co- ordi- 
nate the merchandising and servicing of 
United States Gypsum products to rail- 
roads. Except for a short period, Mr. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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THE RECORD SHOWS’... 
Speed and Horse Power go UP... Costs go DOWN 


‘that the average running speed of the 

1910 locomotive was 20 M.P.H., that of 

1920, 33 M.P.H. and that of the 1930 
42 MPH freight locomotive 42 miles per hour. 


3600 DBHP 


‘that the draw bar horse 
power of the 1910 locomo- 
tive was 1240, the 1920, 


2000, and the 1930, 3600— 
a mere three-fold increase. 
And there are locomotives 
20 MPH in operation with 4000 to 
5000 draw bar horse power. 





1240 DBHP 
$10.66 
““that the average cost per 1000 revenue 
$6.48 ton-miles of freight traffic thas’ been 
reduced from $10.66 in 1920 to $6.48 in 
+933.” 
1910 1920 1930 1935 


Increased draw bar horse power and improved design of 
modern locomotives moves heavier trains at higher speeds 
and at greatly reduced costs per 1000 revenue ton-miles. 


Modern power is essential for economical railroading. 


*L. W. Wallace, Director of Equipment 
Research; Association of American Rail. 
roads, before the Pittsburgh Railway Club. 
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Stewart has been with the United States 
Gypsum Company in various sales capaci- 
ties since 1916, when he entered its em- 
ploy as a salesman in the southwest. From 
1927 to 1930 he was associated with the 
Stewart Inso Board Company, St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., and when this company was 
taken over by the United States Gypsum 
Company in 1930 he resumed his duties as 
a supervisor of insulation sales. 


Karl Herrmann, vice-president and 
general manager of the Bantam Ball 
Bearing Company, South Bend, Ind., 
has retired, and has been succeeded by A. 
H. Frauenthal, assistant general man- 
ager. Mr. Frauenthal entered the employ 





A. H. Frauenthal 


of the Bantam Company in 1930, previous 
to which time he had been quality engi- 
neer for the Studebaker Corporation and 
chief inspector and metallurgical engineer 
for the Chandler Motor Company. Since 
entering the employ of the Bantam Com- 
pany he has occupied the position of sales 
engineer, divisional manager in charge of 
sales engineering and manufacturing and 
assistant general manager. 

Mr. Herrmann is retiring in accordance 
with plans made when the Bantam Ball 
Bearing Company was consolidated with 
the Torrington Company. He will be re- 
tained as a consulting engineer. He en- 
tered the employ of the Bantam Company 
in 1929 as vice-president and general man- 





Karl Herrmann 


ager, prior to which he had had over 30 
years’ experience in engineering, approxi- 
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mately 20 years of which was with the 
Studebaker Corporation. Mr. Herrmann 
plans to re-enter some phase of the auto- 
motive field. 


American Locomotive Company 


The American Locomotive Company has 
made the following appointments effect- 
ive June 1: J. G. Blunt, mechanical en- 
gineer has been appointed chief mechanical 
engineer, with headquarters at Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.; A. W. Bruce, designing en- 
gineer, has been appointed assistant vice- 
president, locomotive engineering, with 
headquarters at New York; E. J. Edwards, 
engineer of tests, has been appointed chief 
metallurgical engineer, with headquarters 
at Schenectady, and A. I. Lipetz, consult- 
ing engineer, has been appointed chief con- 
sulting engineer, in charge of research, 
with headquarters at Schenectady. 

J. G. Blunt is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan where he obtained his 
Bachelor of Science degree in 1894. In 
1897, after a few years’ experience as a 
machinist and draftsman with several 
manufacturing concerns, Mr. Blunt be- 
came a draftsman in the employ of the 
Brooks Locomotive Company at Dunkirk, 
N. Y. In 1899 he was promoted to fore- 
man and later became chief draftsman. 
In 1906, when the general drawing room 
of the American Locomotive Company was 
formed by moving all the subsidiary plant 
engineering forces to Schenectady, Mr. 
Blint, under the title of engineer of the 
drafting department, was assigned the 
duties of organizing these combined forces 
at Schenectady. Following this he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the general draw- 
ing room, and in 1916 became mechanical 
engineer. 

A. W. Bruce is a graduate of the Wor- 
cester Polytechnic Institute (1901). From 
1901 to 1903 he was employed in the 
drawing room of the Rhode Island Works 
of the American Locomotive Company and 
in 1904 was transferred to the calculating 
department of the Schenectady Works. In 
1905 he served in the mechanical engineer’s 
office of the Northern Pacific at St. Paul, 
Minn., and during 1906 and 1907 was with 
the American Car & Foundry Company at 
New York and Berwick, Pa. In 1908 
Mr. Bruce returned to the engineering 
department of the American Locomotive 
Company at New York and was later 
given full charge of the specification de- 
partment. In 1924 he was promoted to 
designing engineer. 

E. J. Edwards cntered the employ of 
the American Locomotive Company as an 
office boy in 1906. In 1907 he was trans- 
ferred to the laboratory at Schenectady, 
and later served successively as local en- 
gineer of tests at the Cooke and Rogers 
plants; in charge of heat-treating activi- 
ties at various plants; laboratory foreman, 
and assistant engineer of tests. In April, 
1917, he was appointed engineer of tests. 
Mr. Edwards is an active member of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association, the 
American Metals Society, the American 
Welding Society, and the American Soci- 
ety for Testing Materials. Recently he 
was appointed chairman of a group repre- 
senting the American Society for Testing 
Materials to co-operate with the Materials 
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Section of the Boiler Construction Code 
of the American Society of Mechan’-al 
Engineers. 

A. I. Lipetz, upon graduation from a tech- 
nical school in Russia in 1902 with <he 
degree of engineer technologist (mec! an- 
ical engineer), entered railway service as 
an apprentice on the Moscow-Kiev-Voro- 
nesh Railway, later serving as draftsran, 
engineer, inspector and assistant master 
mechanic. From 1906 to 1909 he was 
assistant professor of thermodynamics and 
railway mechanical engineering at the Kiey 
Polytechnic Institute, Kiev, Russia, pa: sing 
there examinations preliminary to the de- 
gree of Adjoint of Applied Mechanics 
(Doctor of Engineering). For the fol- 
lowing three years he held the positions 
of senior motive power inspector and chief 
of the locomotive department of the 
Taskent Railway, and from 1913 to 1917 
served in the Russian Railway Adminis- 
tration, Ministry of Transportation, Petro- 
grad, Russia, as chief of the locomotive de- 
partment. During this period he was sent 
twice by the Russian Imperial Govern- 
ment to the U.S.A. He served the Russian 
State Railways in the United States, first 
as representative of the Railway Adminis- 
tration and later as assistant chief and then 
chief of the Russian Mission of Ways of 
Communication. In 1920 Mr. Lipetz 
joined the American Locomotive Company 
as European sales and technical representa- 
tive, in 1925 becoming consulting engineer 
at Schenectady. He is the author of books 
and many papers on steam and Diesel loco- 
motives and in 1930 was the reporter for 
America on locomotives of new types at 
the International Railway Congress held 
at Madrid, Spain. Since 1927 he has 
been also non-resident professor of loco- 
motive engineering at Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


OBITUARY 


B. S. Spaulding, representative of Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., Chicago, died in 
Rochester, Minn., on June 2. 


Joseph Dolar, vice-president of Tem- 
pleton, Kenly & Co., Chicago, died in that 
city on May 30 of pneumonia. He en- 
tered the employ of this company in 1906 
as a draftsman, and later became works 
manager, purchasing agent, and in 1914 
vice-president in charge of purchases. 


George R. Murphy, manager of the 
Pacific Coast district of The Electric 
Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., died on May 14. Mr. Murphy was 
born in Hoboken, N. J., 61 years ago, and 
was graduated from Fordham University. 
Later he studied electrical engineering at 
Columbia University, from which institu- 
tion he was also graduated. In 1900 he 
joined The Electric Storage Battery Com- 
pany, and served in the operating depart- 
ment at both Philadelphia and New York. 
He was transferred to the San Francisco 
branch in 1903, being connected first with 
the operating and then with the sales de- 
partments. In 1916 he was placed im 
charge of the San Francisco branch and 
shortly thereafter was made manager of 
the Pacific district. 


Continued on next left-han’ pag? 
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TO MAINTAIN OPERATING STANDARDS 














No locomotive device is better than the replacement part used for maintenance. 
Genuine Franklin repair parts assure accuracy of fit and reliability of performance 
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WITH AIR CONDITIONED TRAINS .. . 


DEMANDS 
BOOSTER 
POWER 


The necessity of air conditioning through ‘passenger 
trains adds equivalent weight of one or more cars. 

If operating standards are to be maintained this 
increased load can best be compensated for by the 
application of The Locomotive Booster. 

The Locomotive Booster provides the added power 
needed for smooth starting and quick acceleration 
to road speeds. With fast schedules these minutes 
gained at every stop are a material factor in keeping 
trains on time. 

Whatever the additional demands on the locomo- 
tive, The Booster provides the most economical 
means of maintaining satisfactory train operation and 


railroad popularity. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





1936 Rolling Stock Orders 
Above Last Year's Totals 


May brought freight cars above 1935; 
locomotives and passenger cars 
crossed line previously 


Domestic Orders for 9,677 freight cars 
and 10 locomotives were reported in May 
issues of Railway Age. With these freight 
car orders bringing the total to date above 
that of 1935’s 12 months, the 1936 orders 
for all classes of rolling stock are now 
ahead of those placed throughout last year. 

During the first five months of the cur- 
rent year a total of 22,240 freight cars have 
been ordered for domestic service, as com- 
pared with 18,699 ordered during the en- 
tire 12 months of 1935. Furthermore, there 
were outstanding on June 1 inquiries for 
4,575 freight cars, which, when converted 
into orders, will bring this year’s total to 
date above that for the entire 12 months 
of any year since 1930. 

The 10 locomotives ordered in May 
brought the 1936 total to date to 98, as 
compared with 83 locomotives ordered 
throughout last year. Included in the cur- 
rent year’s orders are 86 steam locomotives, 
as compared with 28 of this type ordered 
in 1935. At the close of the month there 
were outstanding inquiries for 21 steam 
locomotives and in addition there have been 
ordered this year power units for four 
streamlined trains. 

No passenger train car orders were re- 
ported for May and thus the equipment 
situation in this connection remains the 
same as reported in the Railway Age of 
April 9. As pointed out at that time, 
passenger-train cars ordered thus far in 
1936 totaled 87 as compared with 63 
ordered throughout 1935. In addition there 
has been a 1936 order for five streamlined 
trains as compared with three such trains 
ordered in 1935 and inquiries were out- 
standing on May 31 for 29 passenger-train 
cars. 

Rail orders for May totaled 7,360 tons, 
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thus bringing the 1936 five-months total to 
92 per cent of that for the entire 12 months 
of 1935. The latter—495,300 tons—com- 
pares with 457,485 tons placed thus far 
this year. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue PorttaNnpn TERMINAL CoMPANY is 
inquiring for five Diesel-electric loco- 
motives. 


Tue ToLepo, PeortA & WESTERN is in- 
quiring for four locomotives of the 4-8-4 
type. 


Tue CENTRAL OF BRAZIL is inquiring for 
two or three locomotives of the 4-10-12 
type. Paulo de Andrade Martins Costa is 
chief mechanical engineer, Praca da Re- 
publica, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


NorrotkK SouTHERN.—The annual report 
of this company contains the following: 
“Consideration is now being given to the 
purchase of heavier power to improve 
operations on the main line between Nor- 
folk, Va., and Charlotte, N. C.” 


Tue St. Louts SOUTHWESTERN has ap- 
plied to the federal district court for per- 
mission to spend $1,933,203 and a hearing 
will be held at St. Louis, Mo., on June 19. 
The railroad seeks authority to purchase 
five 4-8-4 type locomotives, fifty 50-ft. 
automobile cars, and five coaches and to 
equip 100 box cars with steel sides and 
automobile doors and apply steel under- 
frames to 50 flat cars. It has also applied 
for permission to buy 740 tons of 112-Ib. 
rails and the necessary track accessories. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue AMERICAN RAILROAD OF Porto Rico 
is inquiring for seven freight cars. 


Tue Union PAciric is inquiring for 
underframes for 40 ft. 6 in. 50-ton box cars 
of the A.A.R. standard modified, the in- 
quiry asking for bids on lots of 250, 500 
and 1,000. 


IRON & STEEL 


New York CENTRAL.—Bids have been 
asked for on about 4,700 tons of steel to 
be used on the West Side Improvements 








Domestic Equipment Orders Reported in Issues of the 
Railway Age in May, 1936 


LOCOMOTIVES 
Date Name of Company No. Type Builder 
May 23 New York, New Haven & 
Hartford 10 4-6-4 Baldwin Locomotive Works 
FREIGHT CARS 
Date Name of Company No. Type Builder 
May 9 New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis 500 Box General American 
225 Gondola Bethlehem Steel 
50 Flat Bethlehem Steel 
2 Flat American Car & Foundry 
May 23 Pere Marquette 400 Auto Ralston Steel Car Co. 
100 Auto-Furn. Ralston Steel Car Co. 
May 23 Chesapeake & Ohio 1,800 Hopper American Car & Foundry 
1,700 Hopper Pullman-Standard 
500 Box Puliman-Standard 
150 Auto-Box Pullman-Standard 
650 Gondola Bethlehem Steel Co. 
500 Box Gen. Amer. Trans. Corp. 
100 Gondola Ralston Steel Car Co. 
May 23 Norfolk & Wesern 500 Hopper Pressed Steel Car Co. 
500 Hopper Virginia Bridge Co. 
May 23 Missouri Pacific 1,500 Box Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 
500 Hopper American Car Foundry 
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of this road between 
streets, New York City. 


111th and 12%st 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Work is proceeding on 
schedule on this road’s 10,000-car freicht 
equipment program of improvement com- 
menced early this year; 1,199 auto cars, 
3,226 box cars and 300 covered hopper 
cars, totaling 4,725, have been turned out 
aid are now in service. The orders for 
this equipment were reported in the Jail- 
way Age of December 14, 1935, page 800. 
The Pennsylvania through the remainder 
of this project is providing continuing em- 
ployment for about 8,000 men in its own 
shops and in the car-building and supply 
industries. Of the 6,000 cars assigned for 
construction in the railroad’s own shops at 
Altoona, Pa., Enola and Pitcairn, 1,499 
have been completed and 4,501 are in pro- 
cess of building. Out of the 4,000 which 
were placed on order at seven outside 
car-building plants, 3,226 have been fin- 
ished and delivered to the railroad and 
774 are under production. The work is 
expected to continue over the remainder 
of the present year; the building of these 
10,000 cars when completed will have 
represented an estimated total of 11,000,000 
man-hours of work. 


Construction 





Cuicaco Great WEsTERN.—A contract 
has been awarded to the Ross & White 
Company, Chicago, for an automatic, elec- 
tric, locomotive coaler for installation at 
the terminal at Minneapolis, Minn. 


LeHIGH VALLEY.—A contract has been 
given to I. M. Ludington Sons, Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y., for grade crossing elimi- 
nation work at Rush, N. Y., to cost about 
$75,000. 


Norrotk & WeEsTERN.—A contract has 
been given to Haley, Chisholm & Morris, 
Charlottesville, Va., at about $45,000 for 
work on a spur track extending from 
Hanger, Va., up Levisa Fork; wye track 
at Hanger connecting spur track with Bu- 
chanan branch extension and _ proposed 
operation tracks for Oakwood Smokeless 
Coal Company. 


NortHERN Pactric.—A_ contract has 
been awarded to the Morrison-Knudson 
Company, Boise, Idaho, for the construc- 
tion of an embankment to replace an old 
wrought iron and steel viaduct 12 miles 
west of Missoula, Mont., on the passenger 
line to Spokane, Wash. This work, which 
will involve the moving of 300,000 cu. yd. 
of earth and the construction of a 6-ft. 
by 5-ft. concrete culvert, is estimated to 
cost approximately $60,000. 


SEABOARD Arr Line—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized the 
receivers of this company to construct 4 
branch line extending southwesterly 10 
miles from Plains, Fla.; estimated outlay, 
$187,122. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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tract Maximum fuel economy and maximum boiler capacity 
— are assured by the Security Brick Arch because: 
elec- 
n at I. The Security Arch is designed to meet the con- 
ditions of the particular class of locomotive in 
been which it is to operate. 
Inc., 2. The individual brick is designed to meet the ir- 
os reguiarities of firebox construction and to com- 
pensate for expansion and contraction. 
sais 3. The refractory materials are carefully selected 
aide to provide long life and low maintenance costs. 
) for These three fundamental factors are the result of many 
we years of experience in the design and production of arches 
“= for locomotive service—a breadth of experience that is 
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Finaneial 





Cuicaco & ItttNots Mipr.anp.—Acquisi- 
tion of Springfield, Havana & Peoria.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to acquire the 
property and franchises of the Springfield, 
Havana & Peoria which it already controls 
by lease and stock ownership. 


Cuicaco & Norra WeEstern.—Aban- 
donment.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized the trustee of this 
company to abandon a branch line between 
Deloit, Iowa, and Denison, 6.2 miles. 


Cuicaco & NortH WeEsterN.—Abandon- 
ment.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized abandonment of a por- 
tion of the line of this company, Cortland, 
Ill., to Sycamore Junction, 3.8 milés. 


Cuicaco & WeEstTEeRN INDIANA.—Bonds. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to issue $24,- 
462,000 of first and refunding mortgage 
series D 4% per cent bonds, maturing in 
1962, $22,727,000 of which are to be sold 
and the proceeds used to redeem $22,- 
134,000 of outstanding bonds bearing a 
higher interest rate—the remainder to be 
used at collateral, delivered directly in pay- 
ment of indebtedness to proprietary tenant 
companies or held in its treasury. The 
issue is provided with a sinking fund 
and the lessees or their trustees (C.& 
E.I., Chicago & Erie, C.I.&L., G. T. W. 
and Wabash) have been authorized to as- 
sume liability as such. That part of the 
issue designated for sale is to be sold to 
a nine-member syndicate headed by Mor- 
gan Stanley & Co., Inc., at par. The net 
savings of the transaction to the company, 
after payment of premiums and expenses, 
are estimated at $3,686,537. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & QuiIncy.— 
Equipment Money at Less Than 2 Per 
Cent.—In competitive bids submitted to 
this company on a proposed issue of $3,- 
950,000 of 2% per cent equipment trust 
certificates, a high bid of 102.72933 was 
made by the Harris Trust & Savings Bank 
of Chicago, which would make the aver- 
age cost of the money to the railroad ap- 
proximately 1.95 per cent. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istranp & Paciric.— 
Trustees’ Certificates—T he Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized the 
trustees of this company to issue $4,500,000 
of their 3% per cent certificates, to cover 
part of a program of expenditure of 
$14,381,096 on deferred maintenance of way 
and structures and capital improvements 
which the trustees propose to carry out 
during the current year. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—!In- 
stitutional Holders Enlarge Protective 
Group.—Following several months of ne- 
gotiation between representatives of insti- 
tutional holders of this company’s obliga- 
tions and its management without reaching 
an agreement on its reorganization, it has 
been announced that the fiduciary institu- 
tions’ representation has been reorganized 
and enlarged under the chairmanship of 
George S. Van Schaick, vice president of 
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the New York Life Insurance Company. 
J. F. B. Mitchell, of Wood, Low & Co., 
who heretofore has headed the negotiations 
for the institutions, remains a consultant 
to the committee. Henry W. Anderson 
remains as counsel, and Oscar Ewing, of 
Hughes, Schurman & Dwight, has been 
added as counsel. 


Great‘ NorTHERN.—Bonds.—The Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation has called 
for bids by June 18 on an issue of $4,935,- 
000 of 4 per cent serial bonds dated April 
1, 1935, and maturing serially from Oc- 
tober 1, 1936, to April 1, 1944. 


Great NorTHERN.—Stockholders Buy 
Bonds.—Of the recent issue of $99,422,400 
of general mortgage 4 per cent bonds 
which were offered first to the stockhold- 
ers, these latter subscribed for approxi- 
mately $94,000,000 of the issue. Bond- 
holders whose rights of subscription were 
secondary to those of stockholders have 
over-subscribed the remainder, so the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, which 
underwrote the issue, will not be called 
upon to advance any funds. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Old Colony Lease.—Trustees of this com- 
pany filed with the federal court in Con- 
necticut on June 2 a notice that its lease 
of the Old Colony (with lines from Bos- 
ton southward and extending throughout 
Cape Cod) .s unprofitable and that they 
desire that it be broken. 


New York, WEsTCHESTER & Boston.— 
Liquidation Asked.—Trustees of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford have told 
the federal court that they are unwilling 
that trustees of this company should con- 
tinue to use the property, contending that 
reorganization was impracticable and that 
steps should be taken to liquidate the-prop- 
erty. C: L. Bardo, trustee of the N. Y., 
W. & B., outlined plans under discussion 
for increasing commutation fares and re- 
ducing wages. The court decided to appoint 
a neutral expert to report to it on the 
relationships between the two companies. 


PittspurcH & West Vircrnta.—R. F. 
C. Loan.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized extension until De- 
cember 31, 1937, of loans totaling $4,475,207 
to this company which were to have ma- 
tured May 28, a portion of the collateral 
securing these loans to be released when 
the company shall have paid $750,000 on 
account. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—R.F.C. Loan—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized the extension to November 1 of 
loans by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to this company which matured 
June 1 and which totaled $5,200,000. 


St. Loutrs SouTHWESTERN. — $1700 
Claimed for Each $1000 Bond.—The Guar- 
anty Trust Company, as corporate trustee 
under the first terminal and unifying mort- 
gave bonds of this company, has announced 
its intention of filing on behalf of these 
bondholders in the reorganization proceed- 
ings a claim for payment in Dutch guilders. 
There is a total of $8,063,000 face value of 
these bonds in the hands of the public. 
The bonds are payable at the holders’ 
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option in the currencies of several coun- 
tries, which option, if the courts should 
sustain it, would make the claim of the 
bondholders approximately $1700 for each 
$1000 of the bonds outstanding, due to the 
devaluation of the dollar. 


ViRGINIAN.—Acquisition—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to merge the 
properties of the Virginian & Western and 
the Virginian Terminal, which it now con- 
trols into the Virginian for ownership, 
management, and operation. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last Last 

June 2 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 


47.24 
79.43 79.24 73.36 
Dividends Declared 


Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast.—Preferred, 
.50, payable July 1 to holders of record June 


— 
to 


>? 

Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific.— 
Extra, $2.50; $5.00, semi-annually, both payable 
June 24 to holders of record June 10. 

Morris & Essex.—$1.75, payable July 1 to hold- 
ers of record June 5. 

New York, Lackawanna & Western.—5 Per 
Cent Guaranteed, $1.25, quarterly, payable July 1 
to holders of record June 12. 

Reading Company.—Second Preferred, 50c, 
quarterly, payable July 9 to holders of record 
June 18. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie.—7 Per Cent Prior 
Lien, $35, payable June 4 to holders of record 
May 29. (Accumulated dividends.) 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


J. A. Small, general manager of the 
Southern Pacific of Mexico, with head- 
quarters at Guadalajara, Jal., has been ap- 
pointed vice-president. 


E. G. Swanson, chief clerk to the vice- 
president, traffic department, of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, has been appointed as- 
sistant to the vice-president, traffic de- 
partment, effective June 1. 


D. J. Kerr, assistant to the operating 
vice-president of the Great Northern, with 
headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., has been 
appointed assistant to the president of the 
Lehigh Valley, with headquarters at New 
York. 


R. A. Cox, superintendent of transpor- 
tation and traffic of the Railway [xpress 
Agency, Inc., at San Francisco, Cal., has 
been appointed assistant to vice-president 
with the same headquarters, to succeed L. 
P. Bergman, whose appointment as géen- 
eral manager at Kansas City, Mo., i: noted 
elsewhere in these columns. 


Kenneth D. Steere, who resigned re 
cently as chairman of the board of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois when he was 
elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Kansas City Southern, was 
re-elected to the board chairmans!ip 0 
the C. & E. I. at the annual meeting 0! 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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the stockholders on June 3. Mr. Steere’s 
election is subject to the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Edgar C. Schmidt, director of news 
service of the Union Pacific, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president, in charge 
of public relations, with headquarters as 
before at Omaha, Neb. Mr. Schmidt is 
a newspaper man of wide experience. He 
is 52 years of age and a native of Dayton, 
Ohio, where he entered newspaper work 
as high school correspondent for the Day- 
ton Daily News in 1900. After graduat- 
ing from Western Reserve university at 
Cleveland, Ohio, he served with various 
trade publications in Chicago, as managing 
editor. In 1909 he joined the staff of the 
Salt Lake Tribune (Salt Lake City, Utah), 
which he later served as city editor and 
news editor until 1913, when he left active 
newspaper work to engage in public rela- 
tions and publicity work at Salt Lake 





Edgar C. Schmidt 


City. During the World War he was 
deputy commissioner of commercial econ- 
omy for the state of Utah under the Na- 
tional Council of Defense, and a member 
of the Utah State Council of Defense. At 
the close of the war he became affiliated 
with the Mutual Creamery Company, Salt 
Lake City, in charge of its public relations 
work. Later he organized the Utah Coal 
Operators’ Association, and the Utah Milk 
Producers’ Association, for both of which 
he conducted public relations work. There- 
after, he served successively as staff writer 
for the Los Angeles Times, managing edi- 
tor of the California Oil World and gen- 
eral manager of the Pasadena Morning 
Sun. In 1927 he went with the Union 
Pacific as manager of the news bureau at 
Los Angeles, Cal. Two years later he was 
appointed director of news Service of the 
system, with headquarters at Omaha, 
which position he was holding at the time 
of his recent promotion to assistant to the 
president, in charge of public relations. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


G. A. Anderson, general auditor of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, effective June 1, 
was appointed comptroller, with headquar- 
ters as before at Minneapolis, Minn. At 
the same time W. C. Knoble, assistant 
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general auditor, was appointed assistant 
comptroller. 


Warren S. Painter, chief accountant 
for the Pennsylvania, has been appointed 
auditor of passenger traffic, with headquar- 
ters at Philadelphia, Pa., succeeding 
Charles E. Ward, who has been granted 
a leave of absence after 52 years of serv- 
ice with this road. Louis R. Beck, chief 
accountant in the office of the auditor of 
passenger traffic, has been appointed as- 
sistant auditor of passenger traffic, suc- 
ceeding Horace M. Langworthy, who 
has retired after 50 years of service with 
the Pennsylvania. John Pemberton, Jr., 
assistant to the treasurer, has been ap- 
pointed treasurer. 


OPERATING 


M. I. Dunn, division engineer of the 
Huntington division of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, with headquarters at Huntington, 
W. Va., has been appointed trainmaster on 
the Handley-Coal subdivisions, with head- 
quarters at Handley, W. Va. 


A. D. Handley, superintendent for the 
Southern Pacific of Mexico, with head- 
quarters at Mazatlan, Sin., has been ap- 
pointed general manager, succeeding J. A. 
Small, who has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent. S. M. Houston, superintendent of 
motive power at Empalme, Son., has been 
appointed assistant general manager. Al- 
fonso Kasten has been appointed acting 
superintendent of motive power, succeeding 
Mr. Houston. Julian V. Arana has been 
appointed acting superintendent of the Sin- 
aloa division, succeeding Mr. Handley. A. 
M. Fernandez, assistant superintendent at 
Empalme, has been appointed acting su- 
perintendent of the Sonora division. 


L. P. Bergman, assistant to vice-presi- 
dent, Western departments, Railway Ex- 
press Agency, Inc., with headquarters at 
San Francisco, Cal., has been appointed 
general manager of the Mid-West depart- 
ment at Kansas City, Mo., succeeding A. 
L. Bird, who has retired after nearly 50 
years of continuous service. H. H. Smith, 
operating superintendent of the Washing- 
ton-Alaska-Yukon division, with headquar- 
ters at Seattle, Wash., has been appointed 
superintendent of transportation and traf- 
fic, with headquarters at San Francisco, to 
succeed R. A. Cox, whose appointment as 
assistant to vice-president to succeed Mr. 
Bergman is noted elsewhere in these col- 
umns. V. R. Burton, chief clerk to vice- 
president, has been promoted to superin- 
tendent of the Northern California and 
Nevada-Oregon division, with headquar- 
ters at Sacramento, Cal., to succeed E. M. 
Graham, who has been transferred to 
Seattle, to replace Mr. Smith. These ap- 
pointments became effective on June 1. 


W. G. Bowen, assistant superintendent 
of the First District of the Dubuque-IIli- 
nois division of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific, with headquarters at 
Savanna, Ill., has been promoted to super- 
intendent of the Kansas City division at 
Ottumwa, Iowa, to replace W. C. Givens, 
who has been transferred to the Iowa divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Marion, Iowa. 
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Mr. Givens succeeds A. J. Elder, who 
has been transferred to the Dubuque-IIlj- 
nois division at Savanna, to replace H. RB, 
Gibson, resigned. O. A. Beerman, train- 
master on the Hastings and Dakota divyj- 
sions, with headquarters at Aberdeen, 
S. D., has been appointed assistant super- 
intendent of the Milwaukee Terminal divj- 
sion at Milwaukee, Wis., to succeed G. H. 
Rowley, who has been transferred to the 
Dubuque-Illinois division at Savanna to 
succeed Mr. Bowen. S. F. Philpott has 
been appointed trainmaster on the Hast- 
ings and Dakota divisions at Aberdeen, to 
succeed Mr. Beerman. 


Henry J. Mullaghy, superintendent of 
the Scranton division of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, has requested that 
he be relieved of the duties of this posi- 
tion and has been appointed assistant to 
general superintendent, with headquarters 
as before at Scranton, Pa. Robert M. 
White, superintendent of the Morris and 
Essex division, has requested that he be 
relieved of the duties of this position, and 
has been appointed assistant to general 
superintendent, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Hoboken, N. J. George W. Mur- 
phy, assistant superintendent of the Morris 
and Essex division, at Hoboken, has been 
promoted to superintendent of the Scran- 
ton division. The position of assistant 
superintendent has been abolished. J. H. 
Lerbs, trainmaster of the Scranton divi- 
sion, has been promoted to superintendent 
of the Morris and Essex division. Lewis 
E. Davies, assistant trainmaster, has been 
promoted to trainmaster of the Scranton 
division. The position of assistant train- 
master has been abolished. J. F. Scanlon, 
of the staff of the general superintendent, 
has been promoted to trainmaster of the 
Scranton division. M. M. McClelland, 
agent at New York Transfer, Secaucus, 
N. J., has been promoted to trainmaster 
of the Bangor and Portland branch of 
the Morris and Essex division, with head- 
quarters at Bangor, Pa. 


G. L. Griggs, whose appointment as 
general superintendent of the Eastern dis- 
trict of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
with headquarters at Galesburg, IIl., was 





cs AE. Griggs 


noted in the Railway Age of May 2, has 
been connected with the Burlington cof 
tinuously for about 32 years. He 1s 3 
native of Pawnee county, Neb., and prior 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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ALCO TYPE RAILWAY DIESEL ENGINE 


Tec name “ALCO”, when used as a type classifica- 
tion, means much more than designed and/or built by the 
American Locomotive Company .... It means that the unit 
so characterized, through a reasonable time and over breadth 
of territory, has been proved in the particular service for 


which it is recommended. 


The ALCO TYPE RAILWAY DIESEL ENGINE was so 
designed in June, 1930... . Installations on 14 different 
railroads have conclusively verified the general utility of 


this engine for switching service—the particular service for 





which this engine was originally designed, built, and is still 


recommended. Write for booklet on ALCO Diesels... . 











AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE CORE 
30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK, NY. 
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to entering railway service engaged in var- 
jous occupations from 1890 to 1904. In 
the latter year he entered the service of 
the Burlington as a stenographer in the 
office of the general superintendent at Lin- 
coln, Neb. In the following year he was 
appointed chief clerk to the general su- 
perintendent at Alliance, Neb., and in 
March, 1910, he was further advanced to 
general yardmaster at the same point. In 
September, 1910, Mr. Griggs was appoint- 
ed trainmaster, serving in this position at 
Sterling, Wyo., and Omaha, Neb., until 
September, 1912, when he was advanced to 
superintendent. He held this position at 
various points, being located on the Gales- 
burg and Beardstown divisions, with head- 
quarters at Galesburg, IIl., at the time of 
his recent promotion to general superin- 
tendent, effective May 1. 


J. A. Clancey, superintendent of the 
Detroit division of the Grand Trunk West- 
ern, with headquarters at Detroit, Mich., 
has been promoted to general superinten- 
dent of transportation, with the same head- 
quarters, to succeed W. R. Davidson, 
whose death on May 2 was noted in the 
Railway Age of May 9. The position of 
superintendent of the Detroit division has 
been abolished and the jurisdiction of W. 
J. Hogan, superintendent of the Chicago 
division, has been extended over the De- 
troit division. Mr. Hogan’s headquarters 


will remain at Battle Creek, Mich. W. F. 


a 


— 





J. A. Clancey 


Heflin, chief dispatcher of the Chicago 
division, has been promoted to the newly- 
created position of trainmaster of the 
South Bend subdivision, with headquarters 
at Battle Creek, Mich. J. M. Munnings, 
trainmaster of the Grand Rapids, Mus- 
kegon, Saginaw and Holly (west of Pon- 
tiac, Mich.) subdivisions, has been trans- 
ferred to the Mount Clemens, Jackson, 
Cass City and Holly (Pontiac and east) 
subdivisions, with headquarters at Pontiac, 
to succeed G. A. Briggs, who has been 
transferred to Durand, Mich., to replace 
Mr. Munnings. B. L. Tyler has been 
appointed trainmaster of the Flint subdi- 
vision, with headquarters at Durand. C. 
E. Sherman has been appointed operat- 
ing inspector, with headquarters at De- 
troit. 

Mr. Clancey was born on June 8, 1884, 
at Walkerton, Ont., and entered railway 
service with the Canadian National in 1901, 
serving in various clerical positions at To- 
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ronto, * Ont.,- until September, 1902, when 
he was sent to Durand, Mich., on the 
Grand Trunk Western (part of the Ca- 
nadian National), as a stenographer in 
the bridge and building department. In 
the following year Mr. Clancey was trans- 
ferred to the transportation department, 
in which he occupied various positions un- 
til July, 1910, when he was appointed cash- 
ier and supervisor of the Michigan Car 
Demurrage bureau. In January, 1911, he 
returned to the transportation department 
of the Grand Trunk Western, serving suc- 
cessively as car distributor, traveling car 
service agent, assistant superintendent ter- 
minals at Detroit, chief clerk to the gen- 
eral superintendent at Chicago, division 
agent, Western lines, at Chicago, train- 
master at various points, and superinten- 
dent of transportation. On October 1, 
1928, he was further promoted to general 
superintendent of transportation, with 
headquarters at Detroit, and on October 
1, 1932, he was appointed superintendent 
of the Detroit division. 


TRAFFIC 


George Gilman, chief clerk to the pas- 
senger traffic manager of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe at Chicago, has been 
promoted to assistant passenger traffic 
manager, to succeed Benton M. Bukey, 
whose death on March 5 was noted in the 
Railway Age of March 14. J. R. Mori- 
arity, division passenger agent at Chicago, 
has been promoted to the newly-created 
position of assistant general passenger 
agent, with the same headquarters. These 
changes took place on June 1. 


J. M. Spann, division freight agent on 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at 
Amarillo, Tex., has been promoted to as- 
sistant freight traffic manager, with head- 
quarters at Little Rock, Ark., to succeed 
Geo. E. Schnitzer, who has resigned. J. 
W. Hill, general agent at Detroit, Mich., 
has been promoted to the newly-created 
position of general freight agent, with 
headquarters at Chicago. G. W. Stewart, 
traveling freight agent at Detroit, has 
been appointed general agent with the 
same headquarters, to succeed Mr. Hill. 
These changes became effective on June 1. 


O. E. Blacketer, division freight and 
passenger agent on the Missouri Pacific at 
Atchison, Kan., has been promoted to suc- 
ceed H. S. Snedeker, general agent at 
Salina, Kan., who has been transferred to 
Minneapolis, Minn., to replace W. H. Ar- 
nold, who has been sent to Chicago as 
genera! agent, freight department. G. B. 
Riggan, commercial agent at Birmingham, 
Ala., has been promoted to general agent, 
freight and passenger departments, at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and has been succeed- 
ed by R. T. Oliver, traffic representative 
at Atlanta, Ga. 


L. C. Mahoney, assistant freight traf- 
fic manager of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, has been promoted to freight traf- 
fic manager, with headquarters as before 
at Chicago, to succeed W. G. Wagner, 
who has retired under the pension rules 
of the company. R. B. Battey, assistant 
freight traffic manager at Chicago, has 
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been appointed to succeed Mr. Mah» ney 
and has been replaced as assistant frei-ht 
traffic manager by G. A. Hoffelder, - en- 
eral freight agent in charge of inters:ate 
commerce matters. Henry Christianson, 
commerce assistant, has been appointed as- 
sistant general freight agent in charge of 
interstate commerce matters, in which ca- 
pacity he takes over the duties formerly 
discharged by Mr. Hoffelder. C. J. Nel- 
son, general agent in the coal department 
at Chicago, has been appointed coal traffic 
manager, with headquarters at Chicago. 
The appointment of Mr. Nelson reprcsents 
the recreation of a title that was abolished 
when Mr. Battey, the former incumbent, 
was appointed assistant freight traffic man- 
ager on April 1. H. B. Meinhardt, spe- 
cial agent, refrigerator service, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has had his title 
changed to general agent, perishable traf- 
fic. All these changes became effective on 
June 1. 


William J. Leahy, assistant passenger 
traffic manager of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, has been promoted to 
passenger traffic manager, with headquar- 
ters as before at Chicago, to succeed 
Leon M. Allen, deceased. A native of 
Elmira, N. Y., Mr. Leahy was born on 
July 25, 1867. He has been in railway 
service for 53 years, having started in 
1883 as a clerk in the auditor’s office of 
the Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia 
(now part of the Pennsylvania) at Buf- 





William J. 


falo, N. Y. In the following year he went 
with the West Shore (now part of the 
New York Central), where he served in 
various positions in the passenger depart- 
ment until 1887, when he entered the serv- 
ice of the Rock Island as traveling pas- 
senger agent. Four years later he was 
made passenger agent at Philadelphia, Pa., 
and in 1899 he was appointed general east- 
ern passenger agent at New York. In 1901, 
Mr. Leahy was advanced to assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent of the Rock Island 
and the St. Louis, Kansas City & Colo- 
rado (controlled by the Rock Island), with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., being ad- 
vanced to first assistant general passenger 
agent on these lines in 1905, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. In 1909 he was 
further advanced to general passer7er 
agent of the Rock Island, which position 
he held until 1920, when he was made 2s- 
sistant passenger traffic manager. lis 


Leahy 
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The proof of the pudding is in the eating, so we reprint 
here a report covering actual performance of 


GRIP NUT COMPANY’S BRAKE BEAM SAFETY SUPPORTS 


which have made mileage equivalent to over 10 years’ 
service on the average freight car. 





ees RAILWAY COMPANY 


GENERAL SUPERVISOR AIR BRAKES 


Se =February 19, 1936. 





General Air Brake 


Inspector. 





Dear Sir: 


In response to yours of Febe 4th, file@m@mmm™regarding 
the brake beam support manufactured by the Grip Nut Companye 


I wish to advise we placed two of these on auxiliary 
tanks used behind locomotive to increase the water capacity and 
they have proven very satisfactory as follows: 


"The records show that two car sets were applied to water 
auxiliary cars on Nove 6, 1933. These cars are in very 
fast service, making 6,500 miles per month and up until the 
middle of this month, the cars have approximately 175,000 
miles without any repair parts whatever. 


"Also on this test, due to the brake shoe not riding the 
wheel 100,000 miles were obtained before applying new 
brake shoes.- They all wore evenly and were replaced 
after wearing to 1/4" thickness or down to the steel 
back." 


Referring to your question as to the wear on the rods, 
you understand that these rods are made of alloyed steel and during 
this test there was no wear visible and I doubt if there will ever 
be any depreciable wear on any of the parts. 


Trust this is the information you desire. 


Sincerel 





Gen'l Supve Air Brakes. 











Note there has been no maintenance expense; further, brake shoe life has doubled. The combined 
savings effected were greater than the whole cost of the Brake Beam Safety Support and labor of 
applying it. Specify Grip Nut Company’s Brake Beam Safety Support and release on your new cars 
and on additions and betterment programs. 


GRIP NUT COMPANY CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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appointment as passenger traffic manager 
became effective on June 1. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


William B. Barker, division engineer 
for the Southern Pacific of Mexico, with 
headquarters at Mazatlan, Sin., has been 
appointed acting chief engineer, succeed- 
ing C. E. Cate, transferred. Rafael Bal- 
lesteros has been appointed acting division 
engineer, Sonora division, succeeding C. V. 
Chalk. Eduardo Fernandez has been 
appointed acting division engineer, Sinaloa 
division, succeeding Mr. Barker. 


MECHANICAL 


D. J. Sheehan, mechanical assistant to 
the president of the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois, has been appointed superintendent 
of motive power, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Danville, Ill., to succeed L. S. Kin- 
naird, who has retired. These changes 
were effective on June 1. 


P. J. Colligan, general superintendent 
of motive power of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, at his own request, effective June 1, 
has been relieved of the responsibilities of 
this position but will continue to serve the 
railroad in a consulting capacity. 


MOTOR TRANSPORT 


Williams Tanzer, assistant general 
passenger agent of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, has been appointed passenger traffic 
manager of the Burlington Transportation 
Company, highway subsidiary of the Bur- 
lington Railroad. 


OBITUARY 


Robert Henry Fish, who retired in 
1929 as general superintendent of the 
Southern Ontario district of the Canadian 
National, with headquarters at Toronto, 
Ont., died at his home in that city on May 
30. He was 65 years old. 


Austin E. Wallace, vice-president and 
general manager of the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, and vice-presi- 
dent of the Duluth, South Shore & Atlan- 
tic, with headquarters at Minneapolis, 
Minn., died of a heart attack at his home 
in that city on June 3. He was 57 years old. 


J. G. Teders, assistant engineer on the 
Staten Island Rapid Transit Lines of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters at 
Stapleton, N. Y., died at St. Vincent hos- 
pital, West Brighton, on June 2, following 
a short illness. Mr. Teders, who was 61 
years of age, had been with the Baltimore 
& Ohio for 37 years, during the last eight 
of which he had been in charge of the 
road’s extensive grade crossing elimina- 
tion work on Staten Island. 


The death of A. T. Blackall, M. Inst. 


C. E., who was signal engineer of the 


Great Western of England from 1897 to 
his retirement in 1923, was reported in a 
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recent issue of the Railway Gazette (Lon- 
don). From 1903, he had charge also of 
the telegraph department. Mr. Blackall 
was the first president of the Institution 
of Railway Signal Engineers and has 
throughout his career been a leader in his 
profession. The Great Western has been 
a pioneer in cab signaling, its work dif- 
fering radically from the earlier experi- 
ments on the Northern of France. The 
Great Western’s system, now including au- 
tomatic brake-setting, is the most exten- 
sive in Europe. During Mr. Blackall’s 
years in office, signaling practice on the 
Great Western was modernized through- 
out, including numerous detail inventions 
due personally to him, and extensive elec- 
tric and electro-pneumatic signaling. 


Henry W. Beyers, vice-president in 
charge of traffic of the Chicago & North 
Western, with headquarters at Chicago, 
died on May 31 at Mayo Brothers’ clinic 
in Rochester, Minn., after a brief illness. 
Mr. Beyers had been connected with the 
North Western continuously for 53 years. 
He was born at Toledo, Ohio, on March 
26, 1870, and entered the service of the 
North Western in 1883, as a clerk in the 
office of the commercial agent at Chicago. 
In 1892 he was advanced to general agent 
at Cleveland, Ohio, and for the following 
23 years he served successively in that 





Henry W. Beyers 


position, as general agent at Philadelphia, 
Pa., as general agent at Chicago and as 
assistant general freight agent at the lat- 
ter point. On November 10, 1915, Mr. 
Beyers was promoted to assistant freight 
traffic manager, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, then being further promoted to as- 
sistant traffic manager on August 1, 1918. 
On March 1, 1920, Mr. Beyers was further 
advanced to freight traffic manager, being 
elected vice-president in charge of traffic 
on June 1, 1929. 


Ear! Stimson, chief engineer mainten- 
ance of the Baltimore & Ohio, with head- 
quarters at Baltimore, Md., died on May 
27 of heart disease at a hospital in Mas- 
sillon, Ohio, where he was taken after be- 
ing stricken while on an inspection trip. 
Mr. Stimson had been in the service of 
the B. & O. for 41 years. He was born 
on September 2, 1873, at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and received his higher education at Cor- 
nell university. He entered the service of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern (now 
the B. & O.) in June, 1895, as a rodman 
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in the maintenance of way department at 
Cincinnati, Ohio. In the following year 
he was advanced to assistant engineer at 
the same point, and in 1898, he was trans- 
ferred to Chillicothe, Ohio. From 1399 
to 1901, Mr. Stimson occupied the position 
of resident engineer on construction at 
Osgood, Ind., then being promoted to as- 
sistant division engineer at Chillicothe. In 
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the following year he was further pro- 
moted to division engineer at Flora, II, 
later being transferred to Washington, 
Ind., and in 1905 he was made engineer 
maintenance of way, with headquarters at 
Cincinnati. His next promotion came in 
April, 1910, when he was made chief en- 
gineer maintenance of way, with headquar- 
ters at Baltimore. After two years in this 
capacity he was made engineer maintenance 
of way of the Eastern lines, with the 
same headquarters. From August, 1918, 
to March 1, 1920, during federal control 

f the railroads, Mr. Stimson held the 
position of general superintendent main- 
tenance of way and structures of all lines 
under the jurisdiction of C. W. Galloway, 
federal manager. At the end of federal 
control he was appointed chief engineer 
maintenance of the B. & O., which posi- 
tion he held until his death. 

Mr. Stimson had been active in the af- 
fairs of the American Railway Engineer- 
ing Association, having served as its presi- 
dent in 1919-20, and as chairman of its 
Committee on Rail since 1927. It was 
under Mr. Stimson’s leadership that the 
Committee on Rail initiated the arrange- 
ment with Dr. Elmer A. Sperry which led 
to the perfection of the transverse fissure 
detector car. It was also under his chair- 
manship that this committee developed the 
standard designs for 112-lb. and 131-Ib. 
rail and fastenings and revised the specifi- 
cations for rail. Mr. Stimson was also 
instrumental in negotiations leading to ar- 
rangements with the rail manufacturers 
and the University of Illinois for an ex- 
haustive study of transverse fissures by 
Prof. H. F. Moore. As head of the main- 
tenance of way department of the B. & O., 
Mr. Stimson pioneered in numerous de- 
velopments, noteworthy among which was 
the system for setting up standards of 
measurement of maintenance of way work, 
which system was in vogue on the B. & 0. 
for several years prior to the period of 
federal control. 
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